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The Unseen Business Revolution 


Powerful Human Forces Are Working to Change 
the Entire Industrial System of America—An 
IRON AGE Interview with George M. Verity 


HANGES have come about in business in the last 

25 years that everyone vaguely realizes. Improve- 

ment in the relations of employer and employes 
has been marked. The feeling that Big Business is the 
worst enemy of the ordinary man is well on the way 
toward thorough dissipation. Corporation baiting is 
no longer an issue. There have been other notable ad- 
vances in the relation of business to the everyday life 
of our population. 

Learning that George M. Verity, president of th 
American Rolling Mill Co. and an outstanding repr¢ 
sentative of the new order in business, had been giving 
particular thought lately to the progress of humat 
affairs in the business world, THE IRON AGE has 
tained from him some observations on the silent bus 
ness revolution. 

“IT doubt if the average citizen realizes what a mar 
velous transformation has been brought about in the 
last two generations,” said Mr. Verity. ‘We have to 
go back less than two generations to find that practi 
cally all large business institutions were owned and 
controlled by a comparatively few individuals. Thei 
business standards, as we view them today, needed 
much reform. When the corporate form of business 
structure came into wide usage, following the period 
of financial confusion lasting from 1865 to 1890, tI 
new form of control brought about many abuses. Busi- 
ness practices were indulged in that would not now be 
tolerated by institutions similarly situated. 

“One of the outstanding results of this condition of 
restricted ownership and of unsound policies was the 
creation of a very considerable antagonism between 
the masses of our people and business that assumed 
any considerable proportions. 


Over 15.000.000 Now 


There are 2,611,000 stockholders 


“But today there has been unquestionably a 


com 


plete reversal of the whole situation. 


15,000,000 Shareholders 


ae corporate business of the country is largely 


owned by great numbers of individual stockhold 
ers. In 1900 there were 4,400,000 stockholders in our 
corporations. In 1923 there were 14,400,090 stockhold- 
ers owning $71,479,464,925 worth of securities in our 
orporations. Several million more must have beer 
idded in the last two years, making a total increase of 
over 250 per cent in 25 years. 

“When you consider that there are only 24,350,000 
families in the United States you can see what a large 
proportion of our people are now interested in the or- 
the ration. : 

‘The number of stockholders in many large com- 
panies, such as the telephone and telegraph, have in 
reased three times in the past seven years, and all 
companies authoritatively surveyed have increased at 
least twice. The stocks and other securities of a very 
large proportion of the outstanding business institu- 
tions of the nation are, under modern methods of organ- 


zation and operation, now available to anyone who 


+ 


ares to buy them.” 


Here Mr. Verity referred also to a recent magazine 


article by Hon. David F. Houston, giving a description 
of the growth of employee ownership of stock, and then 
‘kk up the question of business ethics 


The Ethical Angle 
— my mind,” he said, “it is morally certain that, 


unless there had been a radical change in the 
al standards and mutual interest policies of com- 


‘ 
t ni 


(wn Cor porate Shares 


966.000 individuals own securitr ravroaa 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. hi 60,0UU name t t holders’ list 
The We stinghouse Electric & Mtg. ¢ has 279.186 stockholder 

The United States Steel Corporation had 179,090 stockholders in 192 

There are 66.097 stockholders in the General Moto Corporation. 


The American Rolling Mill Co. has 10,000 tockholders 
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ver and above what they were 25 

ver could or would have been such 

irvelou evelopment of the stockholding partner- 
relation that now exists in the large business 
l f intry, which represent such a gigan- 
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Corporation Deficits in 1923 


Fort Per Cent of Incorporated Companies 
Showed Losses—One-Fourth of Net 
Income Paid in Taxes 

or 165,594 f 398,9 rat 
United States, failed to ma a prof n 192 
c ¥ Y ( ) (, ernn I 
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ments, exclusive f special assessment betterment 
ley t il i ‘ ‘ ‘ i ¢ 1u 
to 2.2 per cent of their gr } : ent of 
their net assets, and 61.7 per c ! two 
third the amount paid to their stockholders in 
eash dividends, which was $4,169,000,000 in that vear 
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strength and their cooperation in the production, distri- 
bution and consumption of products, have made the well 
managed corporations of our day a great public asset. 
“The economic value of mass investment, of mass 
effort, of mass production, and of mass cooperation, has 
enabled our cooperative in- 
= stitutions as now established 
to make available to the hum- 
blest worker things, the com- 
parative possession and en- 
joyment of which were just 
a very short time ago avail- 
= able only to the individual of 
large means. 

“The new ethical stand 
ards of industry today con- 
cede and demand good homes, 
full of opportunity for the 
development of the 
morally, spiritually, educa- 
tionally, socially, and recrea 
tionally. They provide fo: 
the worker the best possible 

> wages, good working condi 
tions, a chance for promo 
tion, and every opportunity 
to contribute of his best in 
the joint interest of stock 
holders, employees, custom 
ers—a fair deal to each and 
all. 


HMM 


family, 





New Requirements 


66 HE 
modern business 
have 


ot 


are 


requirements 


American 


Middletown, Ohio, exact. Standards un 
R questionably been raised and, 
rece nt 


Tre nd 


irities im 


as far as the larger coopera- 
of the 
are concerned, they who do 
not these 
adapt their policies to the and 
standards of the time are certain to face defeat. 
the more worthy can hope to survive the larger, sterner 
and more exacting demands of modern organized busi 


tive activities nation 


Hits 
now recognize 


changes and needs 


Only 


ness, with the community so rapidly becoming the owne! 
and also the one to be satisfactorily served.” 


Manufas 


cent of 


turing companies paid $986,000,000 or 38.4 
the total of $2,572,000,000 in Federal, State 
nd local taxes which came from corporations in 1923; 
per cent came from transportation and public util- 
‘companies; 5.1 per cent from mining and quarrying 
- 0.9 per cent from construction companies. 

Manufacturing companies paid in taxes a combined 


per 


4 
a% 


ompanies 
to 22.4 per cent of their net income in 1925, 
and quarrying corporations, 93.3 per cent; con- 
25.2 per cent; transportation and 
publie utility companies, 33 per cent. 

All corporations, taking the fair value of their net 
assets as reported for capital stock tax purposes 4s 
the approximate net investment of stockholders, earned 
n 1923, 9.1 per cent on their investment after deducting 
all taxes, while cash dividends distributed to stockhold 
ers constituted 5.68 per cent upon their investment 
iccording to the conference board’s analysis. 


sum ¢ qua] 
mining 


struction enterprises, 


To Resume Bethlehem Merger Hearing 
Soon in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Feb. The Federal Trade Com- 
it was announced today, has not set a definite 
late for resuming hearings in the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
merger It was said, however, that they will be 
held here and that they will mark the closing of the 


ommission’s side. 
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Gain In Employee Ownership 


Trend Toward Ownership of Corporation Securities by 
Workers and Customers Regarded as Logical and 
Wholesome— Day of One-Man Business Is Past 


WNERSHIP of great corporations by employees and 

by the public the corporations serve is superseding 
and will continue to supersede the old system of indi- 
vidual control of a multitude 
of small industries, said George 
E. Roberts, vice-president of 
the National City Bank, New 
York, in a paper presented be- 
fore the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers in New York last 
week. “The day of the one- 
man business is past,” he said, 
and added that he thought it 
was properly past; that the 
large organization could, in 
most cases, serve the public 
better than the widely scat- 
tered small concerns which 
formerly made up our indus- 
trial system. The competitive 
conditions which exist in mod- 
ern industry, he said, the same 
conditions which supply the greatest incentive to indus 
trial progress by the constant pressure toward lower 
costs and larger markets, constitute a constant pressure 
forcing industry into larger and larger molds, under one 
management. 

“The business of the country is coming more and 
more to be done by large corporations,” he continued. 
“This being accepted as the future trend of industry, 
it follows that the savings of the people must be in- 
vested in the shares of these corporations instead of in 
the ownership of a multitude of small industries as for- 
merly. It will require no stretch of theory or imagina- 
tion to foresee these great organizations for produc- 
tion, transportation and distribution owned by their 
employees and by the public they serve and the gradual! 
c.velopment of a higher stage of cooperative society.” 

Such a control by the wage-earning class, said Mr. 
Roberts, is both desirable and inevitable but must be 
reached by slow and sound economic development 
rather than makeshift plans based on insufficient ex- 
perience with plans of employee-control. Eventually, 
he said, it infers a much wider knowledge of the prob- 
lermhs of financing and managing a business on the part 
of workers than is at present discernible in wage-earn- 
ing ranks. 

J. M. Shore, editor Service Talks, the house-organ 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Philadelphia, 
pointed out how well the plan of employee ownership 
works out in that company. The largest block of stock 
in that company owned by any individual is controlled 
by the trustees of a voting block owned by and under 
the supervision of the workers employed by the com- 
pany. Roughly one-third of the $30,000,000 capital 
stock of the company has been bought by employees 
under the so-called Mitten plan and these shares are 
voted as a unit by duly elected trustees. It may be a 
surprise for the public to learn that the street car con- 
ductors and motormen actually own the controlling in- 
terest in one of the largest public utility corporations 
in the country. 

Thus far, the management has found that the plan 
works out to the complete satisfaction of all concerned. 
It has proved so successf’>. chat the employees are still 
investing, on the average, $2,000,000 of their wages an- 
nually in the stock of the company, buying the securi- 
ties in the open market and adding it to their present 
shares. 





GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


rhe management, on the other hand, is so satished 
with the way in which the workers back up the policies 
of the company, after those policies have been properly 
explained and studied, that the same system is now 
being placed in effect in other cities where the Mitten 
system of management is used. The employee owner- 
ship plan used by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
has been called “the first Soviet in America,” said Mr. 
Shore, but it is very far from being an impractical or 
socialistic scheme. It is better for the community 
served by an industry-and better for the stockholders 
in any large corporation, said Mr. Shore, to have the 
control in the hands of the workers and customers, re- 
gardless of how much they know of corporate finance, 
than in the hands of individual owners or of banking 
interests. 


Does the Striker Gain or Lose 
and How Much? 


A miner or other worker—no matter how much a 
week he gets—goes on strike for an increase of 10 
per cent in wages. He stays out 21 weeks. If he gets 
the 10 per cent, it will take him just 10 times 21 weeks, 
equal to 4 years and 2 weeks, to get back to where he 
was when he struck. If’ he does not get the 10 per 
cent, where is he then? 

He may say that he receives strike pay during the 
21 weeks. But the strike pay is only his own union 
dues that he has been paying all along in anticipation 
of the strike; or else it is a contribution from non- 
striking union workers, who will expect something 
from him when they strike at some future time, or 
for whom he has already contributed in the past. 

As the arithmetics used to put it: “Does he gain or 
lose; and how much?” 

(The foregoing is taken from Robert Grimshaw’s 
lnudustrial Bulletin, 717 West 177th Street, New York.) 


Wages and Hours in the Coal Industry 


Data on bituminuous coal production just released 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistic refer, 
unfortunately, to conditions as far back as the latter 
part of 1924. However, some of the outstanding fig- 
ures are given below. The hours quoted are for a half- 
month period, earnings being given as an average daily 
figure. 

Hours of Work Daily Pay 


Hand loaders, average... 63.3 $6.32 
Tennessee oon eclae 3.85 
Illinois eile cake 8.76 

Machine miners, average... 72.9 9.65 
Tennessee eae a 4.58 
Indiana 12.88 


The State averages given are the maxima and min- 
ima. Possible average yearly earnings of both hand 
and machine miners and loaders, if they had worked all 
the days their mines operated in 1924, were estimated at 
$1,128, with a range from $649 in Tennessee to $1,287 
in Colorado 


Malleable iron castings and their manufacture is 
to be discussed at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association, Friday, March 5, at the 
Engineers Club, Philadelphia, by H. S. Schwartz, man- 
ager of research for the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland. F. R. Palmer, Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., is scheduled to address the 
meeting on “What Happens When High-Speed Steel 
Is Quenched?” 
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Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


Violet Rays in Metallography, Delta Iron and Hardness 
of Steel Discussed at Annual Meeting—Symposium on 
Notable Non-Ferrous Program 


Open-Hearth Practice 


developn n metallography throwing further light on the theoretical 
and practical value of delta iron, an important contribution to the theory of the 
hardness of steel and several valuable discussions of open-hearth practice were 


the features of the program of the iron ani steel section at the annual February meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers last week in New 
York, Feb. 15 to 18. 

For the first time in the history of the Institute of Metals Division of the A. I. M. 

M. E., four sess ions were held. At these 17 papers on aluminum, aluminum-magnes- 

im and copper alloys and products were presented and discussed. 

The high standard set by the annual Howe Memoria! and Institute of Metals lec- 

W maintained this yea 

Brief abs he prin papers and discussions by various metallurgists 


Papers Presented at the Iron and Steel Sessions 


TINH on and steel sessions at which 14 papers were before tapping. With a very hot bath, the metal has a 
presented combined practical discussions of open- greater solvent power for ferrous oxide, regardless 
th problems and theoret of its carbon content. 


al contributions to physi- 
With either top or bottom pour, the steel should be 


irgy. Besides a report of the sub-committee F ; 
wil 2 papers on furnace practice hot enough to pour cleanly. For bottom pour it must 
aa Sl a Danie tlie meitaiieees be hotter than with top pour for the same results. It 
; is felt that the best quality of steel is obtained when 
ete ee ee ee resemblance a flat saucer skull is left in the bottom of the ladle. 
, constituting the program for a ses- Slow pouring is recommended, until 3 or 4 in. of metal 
American steel treaters—a fact which was fre has accumulated in the bottom of the mold. If the 
ntly commented upor None of the sessions was full force of the stream is opened up before .this, the 
ende metal splashes up the walls and chills before the main 


body of metal reaches it. This makes small cracks, 
seams and tears. 
Steel must not be overoxidized but must contain a 


sufficient amount of CO to produce the rimming ef- 


Open-Hearth Furnace Session 
J v. W. REYNDERS, president of the 
e}-« | £ 


Institute, Was 


ne session Wednesday 


irman of t morning, vs): . 
. bl B fect. Silicon in the bath protects the carbon from 
discussio1 open-hearth problems. . . j 3 
’ i thin samen. Miter nf 4 ie H : p oxidation and lessens the vigor of the boil. It thus 
L¢ apers, “TT ec ot the pel earth rocess : : “rs , 
neta e ae or limits the amount of CO formed and defeats the pur- 
+ actories, wa withdrawn at the last moment = cas 
ee the ioint product GCG A. Bol pose. In the finished steel silicon must be down to a 
pe Wa Lne jon | Oauctlolr ot ' ole > » 
vs eres : , trace: for soft steel, 0.08 to 0.10 per cent carbon and 
sing ceramist United States Bureau of Mines, , 


: oT eee 0.30 to 0.35 per cent manganese are preferred. 
irgh, IF. W. Schroeder, investigator, Bu- = ener ae | 


senior 





Mines, Pittsburgh, ar B. M. Larsen, junior Discussion 
allurgist, also at Pittsburgh. The paper is to be : 
red until the meeting next fall. at which time Mr. Reinartz opened the discussion by stating that 
nelusive results are expected. pig iron with 0.9 to 1.25 per cent silicon and 1% to 
per cent manganese is especially desirable for this 
Making Rimmed Steel purpose. The judicious use of fluorspar in controlling 
aa the fluidity of the slag is very important. In using 
absence of the author, Carl W. Peirce, supe ore it is best to use large enough pieces so that they 
ntendent open-hearth steel! works, Mansfield Sheet & will go right through the slag and thus pass directly 
‘late Co., Mansfield, Ohio, his paper was read nto the bath. 
Reinartz, assistant general superintende nt 


Americar 


Rolling Mill C¢ Middletown, Ohio. The 
aper recommended, for rimming steel, a charge con 
taining not more than 40 per cent of pig iron and 
vithout iron ore. This was based largely on the fact 

it the silicon in good rimming steel must be elimi- 


ated 1 a very high de vTer Good clean should 


scrap 


LAKE lj he steel part f the charge, and a sufficent 
umount of limestone be used to make good mushy 
lags when boiling loose from the bottom. Uniform- 

f scrap characteristics another most desirable 
ature 

lo prevent too much oxidation while working the 

eat, the bath temperature and the oxidizing influ 

ence of the slag must be controlled. In a heat finished 

vith a slag too rich in oxygen, ferrous oxide is likely 


be transferred to the metal up to the last moment 


Clean ingot molds are essential to successful prac- 
tice, particularly in avoiding the oxides of previous 
These will get into the steel if left in the molds 
and will cause blow-holes around the top. As to noz 
zle sizes, it is best to play safe, using a large enough 
nozzle so that there will be no chance of chilling and 
so that there will be a fair uniformity in temperature 
between the first ingot and the last. A small skull in 
the ladle is desirable. 

Carbon monoxide has been reported to be greatly 
in the majority in the gases coming out of killed rim- 
ming steel. Exhaustive studies on this feature, made 
by Paul Klingert, have been published recently in the 
Krupp Monthly Bulletin in Germany. 

In some cases a considerable difference is found in 
the carbon content between the first ingot and the 
last ingot of a heat. This condition always connotes 


neats 
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lurgical Engine ers, 


metallurgy, Columbia 


lecture. 


of the institute. 





a reaction between FeO and carbon on the one hand 
and MnO and carbon on the other. The result is an 
increase of CO with corresponding reduction of FeO 
and MnO and a slight increase in the proportion of 
manganese in the steel. 


What the Gases Are 


Henry D. Hibbard, consulting metallurgical en- 
gineer, Plainfield, N. J., pointed out that analyses of 
gas taken from holes in ingots give most discordant 
results. From all the evidence he could gather he be- 
lieves that hydrogen is probably the first and most im- 
portant of the gaseous materials, carbon monoxide 
second and nitrogen or ammonia third. The smell of 
ammonia is quite pronounced in some cases when an 
ingot has been newly split. The surfaces of blow-holes 
in such cases give an alkaline reaction. 

Commenting on one of the photographs in Mr. 
Peirce’s paper, which showed a split ignot with a small 
number of blow-holes in it, Mr. Hibbard spoke of its 
being a surprisingly fine looking ingot for low-carbon 
open-hearth steel. He pointed out that blow-holes in 
the lower third of an ingot occupy far too large a pro 
portion, and stated that they should be confined to 
not more than 10 per cent of the height. 


Surface vs. Strength 


Charles L. Kinney, Jr., superintendent open-hearth 
department No. 1, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, pointed 
out the necessity, for rimming steels, to work the 
heat down to a very low residual manganese. He 
thought it should be not over 0.25 per cent (M1 
Reinartz figured 0.20 per cent as the upper limit). 
Physical characteristics of the steel require a higher 
manganese than this, but the result is to produce 
surface imperfections in the shape of blisters or scabs 
It thus becomes a question of physical characteris 
tics vs. surface. 

Wilmer E. Buck, metallurgist National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Granite City, Ill., emphasized the 
poorer surface obtainable on a finished plate when 
there is higher residual manganese. He corroborated 
the report of great improvement in physical results 
obtained by the higher manganese. 


Alexander L. Feild, United Alloy Steel Corporation, 


Canton, Ohio, referring to the question of gases in the 
blow-holes, and particularly with regard to hydrogen, 
stated that the more refined the analysis becomes, the 
smaller the amount of hydrogen found. He believes 
that probably no hydrogen as such remains in the 
steel, as the hydrogen should escape from the meta! 
as readily as water from a sieve. He pointed out that 
blow-holes near the outside surface of an ingot have 
themselves bright surfaces, indicating the presence of 
a reducing or neutral gas. Deep-seated blow-holes, on 
the other hand, are not so constituted. 

Regarding the question of hydrogen, Mr. Hibbard 
stated that he had found it on many occasions, but 
that. because of its very low atomic weight, its de- 


The Annual Lectures for 1926 


"(WO American scientists delivered the lec- 

tures which for several years have become 
a feature of the annual February meeting of 
the American Institute 


Dr. William Campbell, Howe projessoi of 
University, New York, 
delivered the third Henry M. Howe memorial 


Dr. Paul D. Foote, physicist, United States 
Bureau of Standards, 
lecturer before the Institute of Metals Division 
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of Mining and Metal- 


was the fifth annual 





DR. PAUL D. FOOTE 


tection must necessarily be by volumetric analysis. 


Any attempt to get it by gravimetric analysis would 
result in obtaining close to zero. 


Combustion in the Open-Hearth Furnace 


K. Huessener, president American Heat Economy 
Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, read a paper devoted to 
open-hearth furnace combustion, with special reference 
to automatic control. The paper consisted largely of 
calculations worked out from observations of fur- 
naces with and without control, the control being by 
means of an induced draft fan operated through the 
regenerator chambers. The regulator is designed for 
automatic operation, subject to such change as the 
furnace-man may require from time to time. 

While the author gave a number of results of fur- 
naces operated with and without his system of regula- 
tion, and showed the improvement obtained in both 
output and fuel consumption, when the control was 
used, he emphasized the necessity of a large number 
of exact heat balance sheets under varying conditions, 
laying special stress on the need of particular care 
in temperature measurements. 

“Preheating temperatures for the present type of 
regenerators are naturally low. On new construction 
particular care should be taken, not only to increase 
the size of the chamber, but also to obtain equal distri- 
bution of gases over all parts of the chambers. 

“Results obtained from an open-hearth furnace 
depend upon the amount of gas completely burned for 
a given period and on as low an excess of air as is 
possible. This necessitates installation of forced draft 
and induced draft fans and equipment, with automa 
tic combustion control.” 


Refractories 


While the paper on refractories, as already stated, 
was not read, Dr. D. A. Lyon of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, commented briefly on 
the general topic. In deferring the paper to the fall 
meeting in Pittsburgh, this will permit those interested 
to see the laboratory where the tests were conducted 
and thus learn how the work was done. Gas samples 
have been taken from the checker chambers and the 
stack of a 50-ton open-hearth furnace. Observations 
on the brick of the furnace, together with these sam- 
ples, have been used in the study of refractories. 

Super-refractories, to take the punishment of a 
much higher temperature without distress, are being 
studied with a view to learning something of their 
commercial feasibility. Furnace tests in plants in 
and around Pittsburgh are under way, from which it 
is hoped to obtain data both interesting and important. 


Elimination of Metalloids 
Log of a 100-ton Basic Open-Hearth Furnace Heat 


C. H. Herty, Jr., research associate Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, located in the School of Chemi- 
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SAMUEL A. TAYLOR J. V. W. REYNDERS 
\ ] dent of the Institute and the Retiring 
President 
Engineeri Pra é it the Lackawanna plant 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, read a paper pre 
I | elf and J. L. Keats, chemical! 
é E. | luPor e Ne Co., Wilmington, 
The test heat, which was made four years ago ina 
nary furnace at the Lackawanna plant, 
to such careful checking, both in analysis 
conduct of the heat, that the authors have 
r standard for future reference 
' made to oth tudying this subject 
e t o fa ble conform wit] 
t] ! mparison may be 
( ! ! t wen nt the turnace 
efinite i na composition. Th 
I ed « ely « t butts from rail heats 
I ! I ilated fron he anal f 
ne na e respt ve we ohts of scrap. [wo 
g iron were used in the charge and two 
n each ladle was poured. Th 
} ne - pie W ised as the pig 
Speed of Elimination Traced 
By means of a large number of lantern slides, all 
ed in the original paper, Mr. Herty showed 
e€ manner, proportion and speed of elimination of 
each of the several metalloids from the bath. Unusual 
irrences, such as those caused by the additions of 
e ladles of pig iron or by the use of ore during the 
nishir tage of the heat, were explained in run- 
ning ymment The same procedure traced the 
har n the composition of the slag during the pro 
ress of the heat. 
Wide variations in composition of the bath, as sam 
pled from one door or another, occur after additions 
f ore. This made it necessary to take samples from 


various locations simultaneously and to average them. 
Under finishing conditions, however, the bath is of 
uch uniform composition that a test taken from any 
ne of the furnace doors will represent the entire metal. 
Desulphurization 

With large amounts of excess air for combustion 
nd with coal analyzing 1.18 per cent sulphur, de- 
uphurization of the bath takes place. The chart 
hows a fairly steady drop from 0.045 to 0.022 per cent 
ilphur between noon and the time of tapping, just 


re 8 p.m. There is a strong probability that the 
ven off from the decomposition of the limestone 

( phurizes the bath. 
“Erosion of the lining of the furnace is dependent, 
given amount of slag, primarily on its fluidity 
nd its silica content. During the working period the 
ntrolling factors are the fluidity and the iron con 


tent of the slag 


ag from the limestone depends, for a amount 


riven 


[RON 


The rate of solution of lime into the 
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of slag, both on its fluidity and on its iron oxide and 


silica content. 
“Finally, one of the controlling factors in the rat 
of elimination of metalloids is the fluidity of the slag.” 


Chemical Equilibrium 
Manganese, Carbon and Phosphorus Considered in 
Basic Open-Hearth Process 


C. H. Herty, Jr., read a second paper giving r« 
sults of a study of the open-hearth furnace process 
from the physico-chemical viewpoint. The study in 
cluded experimentation in small laboratory furnace: 
and in standard 100-ton furnaces. The behavior of 
manganese, carbon and phosphorus are explained quan- 
titatively. The action of residual manganese is dis 
cussed with reference to its relation to iron oxide dis 
solved in the metal. 

Solubility of carbon monoxide in steel and its rela 
tion to dissolved FeO and carbon are given. The 
equation for phosphorus elimination has been tested 
out on a 200-ton furnace and the results are given it 
the text. 

The author concludes that the amount of 
manganese, except when the slag contains over 5 pe 
cent P, 0:, is controlled by the total manganese charge 
the amount of manganese volatilized, the iron oxide 
content of the slag, the slag basicity and volume and 
the temperature. The amount of iron oxide in the meta! 
controlled by the residual manganese. The 
amount of carbon in the metal depends upon the cor 
centration of iron oxide in the slag and on the tempera 
The amount of phosphorus in the metal depends 
upon the total phosphorus in the charge, the iron oxid 
content of the slag, the basicity and volume of the slag 
and the temperature. 


residua 


is not 


ture, 


Heat Treatment and Physical Metallurgy 


A FEATURE of one of the two steel the 
- papers for which were largely in the field of phys 
cal metallurgy, was the presentation of a new develop- 
ment in metallography. Francis F. Lucas, member 
technical staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, whose work in high-power photomicrography ha 
gained worldwide recognition, presented in abstract a 
paper entitled “Introduction to Ultra Violet Metallog 
raphy.” The paper was not preprinted brt was pre 
sented, by the author, by means of a series of interest 
ing slides. 


sessions, 


Violet Rays and Metallography 


Mr. Lucas prefaced his presentation with the state- 
ment that this new development was in its extreme in 
fancy and that the present paper was largely a report 
of progress. He also stated that he regarded it as a 
decided step forward in the application of the micro- 
scope to the study of the structure of metals and that 
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BRADLEY STOUGHTON 


DR. JOHN A. MATHEWS 


Chairmen of Two oT the Stee Sessions 


he had used it in solving a number of problems during 
the past year. He emphasized its main feature to be 
the fact that it largely increases the resolution whic] 
s at present obtainable by methods in use up t 


time. A brief illustrated abstract of the paper is pr¢ 
sented on other pages. 

Dr. John A. Mathews, Crucible Steel Co. of Ameri 
New York, who presided, introduced the speaker by 
stating that this was the first presentation of a 


“extraordinary ordinary metallographic development 
ind that the institute is to be congratulated in having 


t on its program. 


Hardness of Steel 


\ novel and interesting paper dealing wit 
theory of the hardness of steel was presented 
y ‘ . Pp P + 17 . . 
Dr. Albert Sauveur, professor of metallurgy, Harv: 
University, Cambridge, Mass., under the title, “Current 
Theories of the Hardening of Steel T 
Later.” 

The author’s paper is based upon answers to a 


tionnaire which was sent to 29 prominent metallurs 

n this and other countries, 23 of whom replied ly 
1896 Dr. Sauveur published his first paper dealing wit! 
the theory of the hardening of steel by rapid pling 


and at that time it was extensively discussed. Because 
f some of the differences of opinion which have 
advanced in recent years Dr. Sauveur was led to pre 
pare the present paper. The questions which were 
asked were: 

What in your opin 


and what causes its hardness 


Z What are the conditi ecessary 
ormation and the mechanism of that formatior 
3 If you believe it to be a solid solution 
and carbon, or of iron and car Fest what 
tion do you think the carbon atoms or the carbid 
molecules occupy in the space lattice f the 
4 What part, if any, do y think that 


lay in the hardening of steel 


The paper discusses in detail the answers to the 
various questions, giving at the same time the author’ 
own reply to the questionnaire. Summarizing the re 
sults of all the replies the author states that he does 
not believe it is possible to formulate the prevailing 
view of metallurgists on the phenomenon of the hard- 
ening of steel. It is generally, but not universally held 
(1) that freshly formed martensite is a solution of car- 
on or of the carbide, Fe,C in alpha iron; (2) that mar- 
tensite forms and is retained when austenite transform 
n the vicinity of 300 deg. C.; (3) that on aging, minuté 
particles of the carbide are thrown out of solution, cor 
verting the martensite into an aggregate; (4) that th 
hardness of martensite is due wholly or partly to one o1 
more of the causes previously mentioned. It is als 


generally held that troostite is a very fine aggregate of 


ferrite and cementite. 
Comparing the situation today with that of 30 year 
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ro, the only progress made toward a solution of the 
problem may be thus summarized: 


Abandor ent the beliet the existence 

» X ilysis of iron-carbon alloys 

hich she hat gamma iron has a face 

d ilpha i well as th 

i body d space i 

Lice ana { ) the be ef that the hardness of marten 

site mig iused irily (a) by the presence 

bn ros D ferrite grains or (b) by the distortior 

he spa sulting from the presence of 
irbon it e n enforced solid solutions 


As an appendix to the paper the detailed replies of 


if the metallurgists are printed 
Discussion 


Mathews chat 
interesting presentation of 


In introducing the discussion, D1 
cterized the paper as ar 
the knowledge of today on the subject and as offering a 
rood case for several of the points upon which there 
s considerable difference of opinion 

Dr. S. L. Hoyt, research metallurgist, General Ele: 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., expressed his appreciation 

the author’s paper and, after discussing certain 
phases of it, called attention to a new viewpoint of 
tne subject which he presented at the Sch nectady Se 
tional meeting of the A. S. S. T. from a distinguished 
German metallurgist. The paper referred to is one en 
titled “On Martensite” by H. Hanemann and A. Schra 
der, the translation of which is printed in the February 


issue of the Transactions of the American Society for 
Steel Treating \ written discussion by Dr. Zay Jef 
fries and R. S. Archer, Aluminum Co. of America 
Cleveland, Ohio, was presented by Dr. Jeffrie Their 


remarks were in part as follows: 


rl é bers f ti tute ‘ debted t« 
S 1 ! 
nar r I 
a } 
nh ’ r r i 1 x 
} e ‘ } 
one t answer the 
d ild 1 € f all scientist 
r r I t anticipated tha 
i b w i i 
} 
i t 2 yu l vh I ! 
de ind foundation for fur 
tigation and to thus progress toward an 
better under inding f the dening nd hard 
that £ d wou , 
r \ put torwal tre 
the w t rd ar it ded 
I s mnclu H dea I 


in the hardening and tempering 


tes his conception of troostite, and his view nm 
ta iron as a factor in hardening are at varian 
‘ 4 i {f existing evidence In fact 
Kes |! i I I lle his views with the 
] a de 
I " ers wel! n sted | fess Sa 


Ur. Lucas, who 
made public for the 
first time a progress 
‘eport on the results 
of his work with the 
iolet ray, has made 
nota ble contribu- 
tions to high-power 
photomicrography. 
He is connected with 
the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., 


New York 
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, the s terference theory New Development in Malleable Iron 


A new development in malleable iron, which was 
not scheduled on the program, was brought to the at 
tention of the meeting by L. H. Marshall, metallurgist 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, in a paper entitled “A 
Process for the Prevention of Embrittlement in Malle- 

ss able Cast Iron.” Reference to this new product was 
published in THE IRON AGE, Feb. 4, in a brief article 
entitled “Flecto, a New Type of Malleable Iron.” The 
present paper gives the details of the treatment to 
which the iron is subjected to prevent embrittlement 
and an abstract is published on other pages. 
‘ r The only discussion for which there was time at this 
" session was offered by a representative of the Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, who was in 
lined to criticize the process. He stated that his com- 
pany had done some work along the same lines but. 
on very thin section castings, they had found that the 
composition was of more importance than the heat 
treatment in preventing embrittlement under the cir 


Delta Tron and fron Alloys 


ELTA iron and the iron-tungsten and the iron-chro 
| mium alloys played a prominent role in the pri 
gram of one of the sessions. There have been thres 
important references recently to delta iron and the 
illoys which give rise to its formation, the first one 
aving been in December when Dr. Zay Jeffries deliv 
ered the first Robert Henry Thurston lecture before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in New 
York in which he discussed the iron-molybdenum alloys 
At the winter sectional meeting of the American So 

ety for Steel Treating at Buffalo, (THE IRON AGE 
Jan. 28, 1926) E. C. Bain discussed the same subject 
nnection with the iron-chromium alloys 


rhe lron-Tungsten System 


\t the convention last week the subject was again 
rought out by W. P. Sykes, metallurgist, National 
Lamp Works, Cleveland, in his paper “The Iron-Tung 
ten System.” Mr. Sykes presented a brief and inter 
esting abstract by means of slides in which he outlined 


‘ ; he work which has been done by him over a numbe! 
nheaimneg and Hardness ol Ingot lron 


years. According to the author, the iron-tungsten 
Annealing ( n the Hardne f system comprises 
( Wor \ < ip er |t y 
( I I metallurgy’ M being lubl i 
\liy Po) \I j mnresc 1 Irg) ‘ ¢ ent t roon temperature (b) 1 eutectic at 
‘ ( esser 
vi Av ‘ vh a ‘ hi} ‘ 
ne ‘ t +} 
' () { ey 4 + reg role x t 2x i ne 
n } , nr ed I W l id lut l tung 
e! l} iy annea a S : 
s ) the mpound iron-tungstide (Fe,W.) at 
i ten I AT within the blue os n 68.7 per nt tungsten (d) ey 
0 and 42 deg. ©. Samples com } mposition there may be present, if below 1650 
f 20,000, 30,000, 35.000 and 40,000 : C ples mpound plu iro? n tungsten soli 
r ZU, , ; . / | idoplu ! ! Ing l 
en upon being annealed etweel it f heated above 1650 deg. C. the iror 
600 deg. C., but samples compressed under 10,000 ingstide rtly decomposes into iron-rich and tung 
0 is d ’ ) ealing The ten-rich phases (e) tungsten dissolving 1.2 per cet! 
ed throughout was Visme1 n of whic 600 deg. ¢ 
point Ar, is lowered from 1400 to 1200 
| ( ind ! an ym : 
;' . : . oo leg. ( ind the point Ar, is raised from 890 to 980 
? hl testing machir ana fterward : : ‘ 
rv ‘ { Na ii ‘ ifid a 1 1 leg ‘ ly the rddit on of 5 per ee nt tungsten to iror 
: 
ued in a Hump furnace The Brinnell and Rockwell hardness of iron in 


ntinuously with the addition of tunsten 


Structure of Cold-Worked Metals mounts up to about 50 per cent by weight 


The hardness of some of these alloys, wate 


Anothe} paper dealir 9 wit} cold-worked netal juenched from 1500 deg. C ie a ee 
presented Dy Dr. V N Krivob K, researcn ass ) per cent by aging at 1 mperatures from 600 deg 
rte bureau of metallurg Ca re earch, Carnegk ly ) deg. 
ite ol Technology, Pittsburgh, the title of whicl Ir igine it a given temperature, the hardness 
vas “A Photomicrographic Study of the Process of Rx ches a maximum and then decreases as aging is 
crystallization in Certain Cold-Worked Metals.” The rrolonged 


; ‘ ‘ ‘ } , The higher the temperature of aging, above a 
iuthor starts with large single crystals of an iron-sili | : 
tain minimum temperature, the more rapidly the hard 


ae e _ wi _ _? put through certain processes s increases, but the lower is the maximum hard 
ld rolling. Various changes in the structure of the ess attained 
alloy are studied and the author in his presentation The tensile strength is affected by aging in the 
sed a arge number of photomicrogray hs which als same manner as the hardness, a decrease in ductilit) 
appear in the paper. An interesting feature is the dis ecompanies the increase in tensile strength 


Development of secondary hardness in these alloys 
accompanied by precipitation of the compound 
Ke, W: The particle size of the precipitate remains 
submicroscopic until the hardness has passed through 
; : ; ts maximum value and has fallen off considerably 
recrystallization of iron after cold working \ shrinkage in volume takes place during the 


cussion of the development of Neumann bands 
Doctor Sauveur, commenting upon this paper, stat 
+ > 


“4 
that it was a pleasure to hear the presentation of such 
in excellent piece of work, dealing with the mechanism 
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aging process and, in general, its maximu: is 
cident with that of the hardness produced by aging 

An interesting observation by the author was that 
a notable similar example of hardening by aging is 
found in the aluminum-copper alloy system. Aluminum 
alloys of the duralumin type when quenched from 500 
deg. C. increase in hardness about 50 per cent by sub- 
sequent aging. This hardening was attributed, after 
a thorough study of these alloys, by Merica, Walten- 
berg and Scott to the compound CuAl., which is pre- 
cipitated in a finely divided state during the aging 
process. When aged at temperatures of 150 to 200 deg. 
C., the hardness of these alloys first increases to a 
maximum and then decreases. During that aging there 
has been a formation of fine nuclei of CuAl, followed 
by coalescence of these particles into one of large size, 
say the authors, who deduce from these results the fact 
that there is a certain average size of particle of CuAl 
for which the hardness of the material is a maximum 
If in the conclusions just quoted from these authors 
there is substituted Fe,W, for CuAl., the conclusions 
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are fully as applicable to the observed performance 
iron-tungsten alloys upon aging. 


The Iron-Chromium Alloys 


After the presentation of Mr. Sykes’ paper, E. ‘ 
Bain, metallurgical engineer, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y., dis- 
cussed “Delta Iron in the Iron-Chromium Alloys.” Mr 
Bain illustrated his presentation with slides. The pape: 
was in large part the same as the one presented by him 
at the Buffalo meeting of the Steel Treaters in January, 
(THE IRON AGE, Jan. 28) but it discusses also the mode 
of change of gamma iron into delta iron. 


Discussion 


The two papers were briefly discussed together. 
M. A. Grossman, research metallurgist, United Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, emphasized the excel- 
lence of these papers and stated that they constituted 
a confirmation of a theory 10 years old. The theory 
has been proved by the iron-tungsten, iron-chromium, 
as well as by the iron-silicon and iron-vanadium alloys. 
There is, he said, a distinct practical] value to the alloys 
Taking high-speed steel as an illustration, containing 
3.50 to 4 per cent vanadium, it was his opinion that a 
peculiar softness which manifested itself at certain tem- 
peratures could be explained by the work of these 
authors. 

Dr. Zay Jeffries, in discussing Mr. Sykes’ work, 
characterized it as constituting the beginning of a new 
art which will include the hardening of carbonless iron 
alloys and the heat treatment of iron alloys in which 
gamma iron plays no role. Already this work has re- 
sulted in the production of an alloy which has superior 
red hardness of high-speed steel. The paper reflects 
the careful work of the author in the determination of 
the solidus and liquidus lines, but what is more impor- 
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tant the changes in the solid state have been carefully 
determined and incorporated in the diagram. “There 
are a number of points in this paper which could be 
discussed with profit but I should like,” said Dr. Jef- 
fries, “to point out in particular the relation of some 
of Mr. Sykes’ work to the quantitative estimation ot 
some of the factors which increase hardness by slip- 
interference.” 

The details of Dr. Jeffries’s argument, for which 
there is not room here, will appear in detail in the 
Transactions of the institute. He concluded his discus- 
sion with the statement that “it is therefore apparent 
that these researches, aside from other values, throw 
much light on the whole problem of the hardening and 
the hardness of steel 


Heat Treatment of Carbon Steel 


A paper dealing with the heat treatment of carbon 
steel was entitled “Influence of Temperature, Time and 
Rate of Cooling on the Physical Properties of Carbon 


HE three 

metallurgists 
who are promi- 
nent in the work 
on delta iron and 
the iron-molyb- 
denum, iron- 
tungsten and 
iron - chromium 
alloys. 


E. C. BAIN 


Steel” by Francis B. Foley, metallurgist Lucey Mfg 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., and two other associates 
[he paper presents the results of an investigation into 
the behavior of a steel containing 0.75 per cent carbon 
inder the influence of various treatments by a proper 
control of the time and temperature factors. The re 
sults obtained in the treatment of steel containing 0.52 
per cent carbon by quenching and drawing are also 
given. A large number of photomicrographs illustrate 
the authors’ work. The work demonstrates among other 
things that higher values for impact resistance are ob- 
tained with a steel of 0.52 per cent carbon if a drawing 
at 450 deg. to 675 deg. C. is preceded by quenching in 
water from temperatures in the neighborhood of 1000 
deg. C. than when the preparatory hardening is done 
from temperatures nearer but above the critical point. 
This procedure is contrary to the usual process for 
hardening. If, in order to produce the best impact 
values in quenched and drawn steel, it is necessary to 
go to such high temperatures and quench therefrom, 
considerable advantage will be lost in the case of in- 
tricately shaped pieces because of the great danger of 
cracking. 


Steel Deformation by Explosion 


Another paper by Mr. Foley, in collaboration with 
J. E. Crawshaw, was entitled “Effect of Air Gap in 
the Explosion System on the Production of Neumann 
3ands.” The authors state that in order to demonstrate 
experimentally that the development of Neumann bands 
was determined by the suddenness of the deformation 
of the metal in which they were produced, a return was 
made to the use of explosives as the source of energy, 
an air gap being interposed between the charge of ex- 
plosives and the disk. The specimen which had no air 
gap between it and the explosive showed numerous 
Neumann bands with an increase in the air space from 
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Cyanide in Iron Blast Furnaces 
é y paper dealing with the iron blast furnac 
abstract by the author, Richard Fran 
iin ameeianie mneeneneeineReN 
J. M. CALLOW 
] the mede ef ty 192¢ 
president Ferro Chemicals, Inc., Washington, 
ler the title “Economic Significance of Cyanide Ac 
n in the Blast Furnace.” The author con 
that the greatest loss of energy to the blast fur- 
e fi an efficiency viewpoint is in its failure to 
ert more than about one-third of the coke carbon 
from carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide. This result 
usually been ascribed to the necessity of a two to 
me excess of carbon monoxide in order to reduce the 
ron. It has, however, been proved that iron is com- 
pletely reduced by equal volumes of carbon monoxide 


and carbon dioxide. Hence, contends the author, there 

is room for the hypothesis that vaporization, as cyan- 

ide, of accumulated alkalis is a serious primary factor 

eliminating the ratio of iron ore to coke. The basis for 

a quantitative explanation of the action of the furnace 
the observed cyanide vapor concentrations and those 

measured by the variations of the nitrogen-oxvgen rati: 
{ of the hearth. | 


Discussion 


ihe value ol 


Mr. 


assumption 


Franchot’s 
rather 


Wet 


consists in its 
record of actual 
facts, said Ralph H. assistant to the vice- 
president, American Rolling Mill Co., Columbus. Ohio. 
Do ibtless all blast furnace men will admit that more 
oKe per ton of pig iron is used than should be. Lat 
when we find records of only 1580 Ib. of coke per ton 
{ iron for one furnace and as high as 2300 lb. at an- 
during the same month, we know that there is 
ich more waste at the furnace the 


papel 
than its 


tartling 


tser, 


second than at 


lirst furnace. The large difference of 720 lb. is not due 
elimination by cyanides. There were several other 

Ci uses outside of the furnace. The great trouble with 

the author's paper is that he does not give the amount 
Oke necessary to make a ton of pig iron. If a 


re- 
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duction of 31.3 per cent can be made without eliminat 
ing cyanide in the case of the 2300 lb. of coke, is it pos- 
sible to reduce the 1580 lb. case by 31.3 per cent? | 
object, as a blast furnace man, to the author’s state- 
ment “that the blast furnace is a gas producer.” 
Toward the close of his paper he admits that the blast 
furnace is only about one-half a gas producer. To say 
that a blast furnace is a gas producer, or to say that it 
s a lime kiln is to admit that blast furnace practice at 
that particular furnace is so wretchedly poor that it 
cannot be classed with present day practice. I have 
been on the lookout for proof of this cyanide accumu- 
lation theory for sometime but I have been unsuccessful. 
The author’s paper is, however, a stimulus for further 
nvestigation of the waste of coke in the iron blast 
furnace. 


The Annual Lectures 


r is the custom of the institute each year to have on 
its program two important lectures; The Henry M. 
Howe memorial lecture and the one presented unde: 
the auspices of the Institute of Metals Division. Thi 
Howe memorial lecture was presented two years 
igo by Dr. Albert Sauveur and the one last year by 
Dr. John A. Mathews. The third lecture was de 
livered this year by Dr. William Campbell, professor 
ff metallurgy, School of Mines, Columbia University, 
New York. His subject was “Twenty-five Years in 
Metallography.” An abstract of this lecture will prob 
ably appear in a later issue of THE IRON AGE. 

The first Institute of Metals lecture was delivered 
by Dr. W. D. Bancroft, Cornell University, three years 
ago, and the second by Dr. Zay Jeffries in 1924 with 
the third one last year by Dr. Carl Benedicks of Stock 
holm, Sweden. The one this year was presented by 
Dr. Paul D. Foote, physicist, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, who discussed “The Relation Between 
Metallurgy and Atomic Structure.” 

Both lectures were largely attended and delivered at 
i p. m. on Monday and Tuesday afternoons, Feb. 15 
and 16, respectively. It is announced that Dr. Cecil 
H. Desch, professor of applied science, University of 
Sheffield, Sheffield, England, will deliver the annua! 
ecture in February, 1927. 


Vew Officers of the Institute 


HE annual meeting of the institute was held Tues- 
day morning, Feb. 16, at which the officers for the 


nrst 


new year were elected as follows: 
ro president and director Samuel A Taylor 
nsulting engineer, First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh 
Fo ce-president and director: Birch O. Mahat 
St. Louis, and Carl A. Meissner, United States 
Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York. 
Retiring president, J. V. W. Reynders, and past 
I der William Kelly, became directors for two 
ind one years respectively The new president and 


vice-presidents were elected for a term of three years. 


For directors (three years) L. K. Armstrong, 
Spokane, Wash.; H. A. Guest, American Smelting & 
Refining Co., New York W. Spencer Hutchinson, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 


Mass.; Seelwy W. Mudd, 
H. Sales, Butte, Mont. 


Los Angeles, Cal., and Reno 
Later in the day the directors elected for one yeal 

the following officers: 

Dr. H. Foster 

Secretary, T T 


Secretary, Bain. 
Reed, Washington. 
Sharpless, Westbury, L. I 


Rand, 71 Broadway, New 


issistant 

Secretary Emeritus, F. F 

Treasurer, Charles F., 
York 


Saunders Medal Established 


The establishing of a new medal was authorized 
by the board of directors. It is to be known as the 
William L. Saunders Medal and will be awarded for 
distinguished work in scientific mining. It is named 
for Mr. Saunders, a past president and director, who 
has furnished the necessary funds for its maintenance. 


The Banquet and Special Awards 


A feature of the annual banquets of the institute is 
the awarding of various medals to members who’ have 
distinguished themselves in some particular field. At 
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the banquet this year at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 17, three medals and awards 
were made as authorized by the directors. 


The Robert W. Hunt Medal 


The Robert W. Hunt medal, established by former 
associates of Captain R. W. Hunt, past president and 
honorary member of the institute, was accepted on be- 
half of the institute by Herbert Hoover in May, 1920, 
the acting president at that time. .The only award 
made previous to this year was on that occasion, when 
it was bestowed upon Captain Robert W. Hunt in honor 
of whom the fund was established. This year it was 
awarded to Charles L. Kinney, Jr., for his paper on 
“Economic Significance of Metalloids in Basic Pig Iron 
in Basic Open-Hearth Practice.” The recipient, who was 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1899, is now superintendent of plant No. 1 of 
the open-hearth department of the South Works of the 
Illinois Steel Co. In 1922 he was the recipient from 
the institute of the Sir Robert Hadfield award for a 
joint paper with G. R. McDermott on the “Thermal 
Efficiency and Heat Balance of an Open-Hearth Fur- 
nace.” 

The James Douglas Medal 


The James Douglas medal, established by anony- 
mous donors in 1922, commemorates the life and work 
of Dr. James Douglas, distinguished engineer and met- 
allurgist and twice a president of the institute. The 
medal is awarded each year for distinguished achieve- 
ment in non-ferrous metallurgy. In the past three 
years it has been awarded respectively to Frederick 
Laist, Charles W. Merrill and William H,. Bassett. This 


Sessions Devoted to 
ae ce interest was manifested in the non- 


ferrous metal programs, the attendance easily 
outnumbering that of the steel sessions four to one. 
Attention was divided between the aluminum and alu- 
mimum-magnesium alloys, and the properties of com- 
mercial copper as affected by gas content. In these 
discussions technical representatives of the leading 
aluminum and copper companies took a prominent part 
a circumstance worthy of remark in the light of what 
used to be a definite policy of many of these interests 
to enjoin silence on their staffs. 


Fatigue of Metal 


Dr. D. J. McAdam, Jr., of the Naval Engineering 
Experiment Station, Annapolis, Md., presented a brief 
paper bringing up to date his extensive tests on monel 
metal and duralumin. Difference of opinion exists as 
to whether these alloys have been tested for a suf- 
ficient number of alternations to exhibit a definite en- 
durance limit. Doctor McAdam thinks his plotted re- 
sults show an unmistakable trend in this direction. It 
was pointed out in discussion that information is avail- 
able which allows a part to be designed safe for a 
billion repetitions of stress and, for practical purposes, 
that is sufficient, since machines would wear out or be- 
come obsolete before that period is passed. 


Discussion 


In response to a question as to whether fatigue test- 
ing resulted in a general breakdown of the metallic 
structure, Doctor McAdam said he knew of no test 
runs which had been interrupted before failure, and 
the piece then removed and tested in tension or other- 
wise. Bearing some light on this problem, however, is 
the fact that specimens running under severe loads, 
which would cause failure in a short time, exhibited 
numbers of surface cracks some time before the piece 


broke in two. 
Hard Lead 


A very comprehensive paper on the lead-antimony 
series of alloys was presented by Messrs. Dean, Zichrick 
and Nix of the Western Electric Co. It is the result 
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year it was bestowed upon John M. Callow for dis- 
tinguished services in the concentration of ores, partic- 
ularly in methods of flotation. Mr. Callow, who was 
born in Norfolk, England, has specialized since 1912 in 
flotation, his most notable achievement being the ap- 
plication of pneumatic flotation to ore treatment and 
invention of the cell used in that art. He is now con- 
nected with the General Engineering Co., 50 Broad 
Street, New York. 


The J. E. Johnson, Jr., Award ‘ 


The J. E. Johnson, Jr., award, the fund for which 
was established in 1921 to encourage young men work- 
ing along the lines of research followed by the distin- 
guished metallurgist whose name it bears, was bestowed 
this year upon Selwyne P. Kinney, who is now general 
supervisor of blast furnace studies for the United 
States Bureau of Mines, including particularly the op- 
eration of the experimental furnace at the University 
of Minnesota. The only previous granting of this 
award was to Alexander L. Feild in 1923 for his paper 
on “A Method of Measuring the Viscosity of Blast Fur- 
nace Slags at High Temperatures.” 

C. L. Kinney and John M. Callow were present to 
receive notification of the awards, but S. P. Kinney was 
unavoidably detained. The formal presentation will 
be made to him at the fall meeting of the institute in 
Pittsburgh early in October. 

There was the usual large attendance at the ban- 
quet, which was presided over in a most happy manner 
by Wilbur A. Nelson, economic geologist, Nashville, 
Tenn. The usual brief addresses were made by the re- 
tiring president, J. V. W. Reynders, and the new presi- 
dent, Samuel A. Taylor. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


of long studies on metal for sheathing electrical cables 
Contrary to former information, it was found that 
as much as 2.50 per cent of antimony is soluble in 
the solid lead, this maximum solubility decreasing with 
temperature. Such conditions are those necessary and 
sufficient for the hardening and annealing phenomena, 
well known in steel. Investigation therefore revealed 
the fact that a 2.50 per cent antimony alloy possessed 
superior strength and hardness and, after quenching 
from the proper temperature, became harder with age 
just as does duralumin and some other alloys. 


Discussion 


Prof. C. R. Hayward of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology described similar results found in lead-an 
timony-tin alloys used in making stereotypes from 
which newspapers are printed. In this alloy, an an 
nealing will soften the casting so it can be bent around 
the press cylinder, after which it re-ages, sometimes 
very rapidly. F. R. Pyne also pointed out that the 
investigation indicated that the use of lead alloys, con- 
taining 4 per cent or 10 per cent of antimony for lining 
electrolytic tanks, was mistaken, and that better me- 
chanical results could be expected from the 2.50 per 
cent alloy if it proved to have satisfactory corrosion re- 


sistance. 
Elektron 


In “A Preliminary Study of Magnesium-base AI]- 
loys,” Prof. Bradley Stoughton and Mr. Miyake of 
Lehigh University describe the alloy “Elektron,” which 
has excited so much attention in recent German lit- 
erature. Elektron applies to a series of magnesium- 
zine alloys containing from 92 to 95 per cent magne- 
sium. They may be hot-worked, and are hardened from 
Brinell 74 to 100 by heat treatment and artificial aging, 
without much change in the ultimate strength. The lat- 
ter varies from 19,000 lb. in the cast alloy tr 60,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. for the especially hard forgings. Its specifie 
gravity is about 1.8. 


Light Aluminum Alloys 


Two quaternary alloys, aluminum-copper-magne- 
sium, plus nickel or iron, were described by Samuel 
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as the Army Air Servi These are prin yy solidification contraction of the cake or wire bar into 
a : erating at high which the copper is cast. 

i oe of heat-treated castings. Th For many purposes copper entirely free from oxy- 

a <a s called “Y” alloy. de gen and other impurities is desirable, but it becomes 

ea ain then war. mel robably the difficult to refine to a much greater extent than the 

eee Wh ee 4 sila yperties when 99.97 per cent pure, which is now obtainable commer- 

nd hardness better cially in large tonnages and at the ruling market rates. 

ratures from AND ¢ (;reat care must be taken in the pouring, So that ex- 


essive formation of cupric oxide will not form in that 
brief period, which often exudes from the ingot surface 
n small pimples, and which is responsible for mottled 


> A 


Pure Atuminum-( oppel Allov- 





! tT! 
I v ‘ ! r¢ i 
t rié ! t 
erve Y tnese i 
! ( A ¢ pitated fror 
t ong high anneal This compound 
ne actior n the hardening of daduraiumin, 
M ! nis ‘ seve! eal 
W. M. CORSE DR. PAUL D. MERICA 
ny rt t would LDocto Verica is the new chairman of the Institute of 
Cu \ ‘Mericite.’ Vet Division § for 1926. Mr. Corse was reelected 
general runct I n the neat treatment secre tary 
‘ ( " 
Modified Aluminum-Silicon Allovs r lacy markings on the surface of polished articles 
made trom them 
The damage by heating in reducing atmosphere is 
Ke oe of the Aluminu caused by a reduction of cupric oxide to spongy cop 
iut described the great in per. Since normally the free cupric oxide occurs in 
t f tl melting pearlitic patches of eutectic at the grain boundaries, 
ride and sait (as ; the production of spongy material at such places causes 
I tt meta sod pronounced brittleness, fracture being always between 
y. The re mended procedure the crystalline grains 
ghed portion of Miss Susan B. Leiter, microscopist, research labora- 
dle, large enough to he the tories, General Electric Co., Schenectady (the first 
ter to ft oman member of the institute to present a scientific 
c g& tot mpiete, at the paper), was given a warm welcome In a paper, “An 
ere ced for t f nealing of Commercial Copper to Prevent Embrittle- 
i ( ment by Reducing Gases,” she described experiments 
gged off) and the ide a few years ago which enabled the General Elec- 
retarded. When it dos ecu tric Co. to avoid this embrittlement. They found that, by 
ner partici tnat the) oper annealing and slow cooling, the cuprous oxide 
ommercial copper could be “spheroidized” or col- 
V.ol ( ver if good ductilit ected in tiny balls located throughout the metal in- 
e had. Highest strength may be dependent of the crystalline grains. “Gassing” sucl 
nt ng ( ent t copper (heating in hydrogen or some other reducing 
es n tha atmosphere) then produced tiny holes in the metal, lined 
Set Phe er | h spongy copper, but since these blowholes were 
p fl latiol cattered throughout the mass at random, no brittle 
t peri grain boundaries existed and the metal retained excel- 
( t ductiiit 


froubles with Gassy Copper Veuw Officers of the Institute of Vetals 


e able leadership of S. Skowronski of the | pen annual dinner of the Institute of Metals Divi 
Copper Works a series of eight important pa sion, attended by about 100 members and guests, 
n copper was presented. In recent months some was held at the Harvard Club, New York, Tuesday 

ire troubles with refined copper have been ey evening. It was presided over by the chairman of the 
nstitute, George K. Elliott, chief metallurgist of the 
Le l.unkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 


erienced | rolling mills and wire drawers Intensive 


¢ 


many of these troubles are d 


ther to an abnormally high content of oxygen, in tne The secretary, William M. Corse, Washington, in 
rn oxide, or to copper containing a mor¢ his report stated that the membership of the institu- 
derate amount having been heated in a reducing a tion is now 617. A report of the committee on papers 
phere through its chairman, Stanislaus Skowronski, research 
Cuprous oxide is soluble in metallic copper to a chemist Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
ght extent It forms in the refining furnace very 


showed that unusual success had been obtained this 
year in securing papers, in that the largest presentation 
ever made was provided for the sessions at this con- 
vention. The chairman also stated that the prospects 


apidly, and at the end of the operation is largely re- 
duced by stirring the bath with sapling poles. A small 
umount, however, is left, in order to control the “set” 
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were excellent for some very interesting papers for practicability and scope of research in general and 
the meeting of the division to be held in Detroit the the extent to which the institute could profitably enter 
week of Sept. 27 at the convention and exhibition of this field 


the American Foundrymen’s Association. The nominating committee, consisting of G. H. 
The research committee, appointed a year ago, re Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, chairman; 


Merica William H. Bassett and Jesse L. Jones, recommended 


ported through its chairman, Dr. Paul D. : 
the nomination of the following officers for the en 


International Nickel Co., New York, that the consensus 


of opinion of the various members was that the insti suing year. 


tute for the present should obtain from its members a , eee ul D. Merica 
carefully prepared statement of various problems ir : Ps . 

; : ; : . For secretary: William M. Cors 
which research is advisable. Following this report, an ke a . : ’ 

c ‘ : ‘ For members o he rm \\ K. Frank, H 
interesting and valuable discussion was participated Tey ac Si 3 > = Wood. Robert J. Andeas 
in by Dr. Zay Jeffries, Cleveland, and Col. A. E. White, ‘ David Levinger, Sta Skowronski, L. W 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., as to the Sprin l R. Free J i Pa McKinney 


Microscope and Ultra-Violet Light 


New Development in Metallography—Introduction 
to Its Use—Greater Resolution of Struc- 
tures One Advantage 


BOUT four years ago, in order to investiga exact focus for the image, which will be made visible 
possibilities of ultra-violet metallography, the by the fluorescence of the screen under the action of the 
3ell Telephone Laboratories arranged with the iltra-violet rays. The camera and microscope are 
Zeiss scientific staff to design a complete photomicr mounted on a_ stool of substantial construction as 
graphic equipment using a wave length of 275 shown 
It was desired to obtain if possible a horizontal type The vertical illuminator consists of a quartz plate 
of equipment similar in design to the Martens meta sunted in a tube and capable of being accurately ad 
lurgical outfit which had been used successfully at 
high powers. The design of such a horizontal typ: 
equipment was deemed impracticable by the Z taff, 
so that the equipment finally developed was of th 


ventional vertical type. 

In this equipment the source of illuminatior 
spark gap and a quartz slit. The light passes throug 
1 collimator and two prisms of quart to emer! 
from the prism diaphragm in the form of a line spe 


trum. The desired line is focussed on the vert 
lluminator of a metallurgical microscope at 
neans of a suitable optical system contained within tl 


vertical illuminator, is caused to illuminate a quart 
plate which deflects the light downward to the spe 
men as in any metallurgical microscope employing 
Beck type illuminator. Since light waves i: ble 
the human eye are used, a fluorescent reen is ¢ 
ployed to center the light on the aperture of the ver 
illuminator. Once the light is centered this screer 


the iorn 


removed and another substituted Ir 
searcher eye-piece. The searcher eye-plece is ust 
viewing the image and it is placed just above the ilar 
of the microscope. A schematic diagram of { 
system is shown in Fig. 1. 


Description of the Equipment 


The assembly of the equipment is illustrate 
Fig. 2 and consists of two units. The microscope is the 
research IS stand, fitted with a specia! vertical illu- 
minator. It is secured to the base of the vertical camera 
stand. The camera is for 5 x 7 plates or small 
permits a bellows extension of 80 cm., but an exten- 
sion of approximately 30 cm. only is used because 
the focal computations which enter into the proble 
The camera is arranged to swing out 101 
that a “searcher” or focussing eye-piece may be brought 
into position just above the ocular of the microscope 

The searcher consists of a fluorescent reen whic} 





Complete Apparatus for Applying the Violet Ray to 
Photomicrographic Work 


is viewed by a magnifier. The fluorescent screen has — 
cross rulings so that the magnifier may be placed 

Ea aan Sale aaa cea — The illuminator has its own optical system in- 
Metallography,” presented at the annual February meeting cluding a diaphragm which must be coordinated with 
= Se. Sonera, Dane ¥ ne ane MetaRureteal En- the illuminating train of the spark generating equip- 
the technical staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc, New Ment. 


York. The spark generating equipment is mounted in a 
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Once the field is selected with the mercury vapor light 

















SEARCHER . . y ° 
nS EVE PIECE it must be re-focussed with the ultra-violet light using 
+——— the searcher eye-piece. This is necessary because the 
oo effective rays of the mercury vapor lamp lie within 
- the visible spectrum. For ultra-violet photography the 
image must be focussed with the line used, either the 
A ERTICAL ILLUMINATOR 
. - T 
- nena — A 
miCRO-QUARTI ee ee ae / \ 
genes PLATE em a \. QUARTZ 
Ya ee / PRISMS 
4 oe = ai gi \ 
A \ 
* RIS DIAPHRAGM PRISM IRIS 
DIAPHRAGM 
DUUSTA 
OBJECTIVE . LENS BLE 
COLLIMATOR 
: 
hes URANIUM GLAss 
SPECIMEN SCREEN 
Se eseeeenenseneneD } 
which is spaced 32 dentimeters from the micro- Arrangement of 
l. It consists of a wooden cabinet supported it sm oe el 
x to match. Two condensers and a safety spark ones ar ae | 
mounted in the bottom of the , J , QUARTZ SLIT 


rar reé 


cabinet. On top 
T shaped adjustable optical bench carrying a dia- 


phragm, a prism table, a collimator and the spark 
star The electrode terminals have a micrometer 
screw adjustment and both electrodes are opened or 

é multaneously so that the gap will functior 





Hue Eutectoid Steel Photographed with a 1.40 
Vv. A. Objective of the A pochromatic System Using 


Blise / ght of the Visible Spe ct? dre. T he magnin 
cation is 8500 fine 
entrally before a quartz slit mounted on the frame 
f the spark stand. The electrodes are strips of cadium 
r of magnesium. 


Mounted on the end of the cabinet is a small mer- 
iry vapor lamp in a suitable metal housing. The flask 
nounted in front of the opening in the lamp housing 

filled with a green filter solution, yielding approxi- 
ately monochromatic light and is used as a condenser. 

This lamp assembly may be used in two ways. Either 
t may be swung around between the two units of the 
equipment and thus illuminate the vertical illuminator 
directly, or if may be swung back so that a small mirror 
reflects the light through the prism diaphragm. By 
this latter arrangement it is possible to center the illu- 
mination with the mercury vapor light by alining the 
ptical system of the microscope with reference to the 
aperture of the prism diaphragm. 

The ury vapor lamp has another important 
function to perform. It provides a steady source of 
approximately monochromatic illumination, free from 
noise, by which the operator can focus the specimen, 
study its structure, and select a field as a preparatory 
step to photography with the ultra-violet illumination. 


mer 


Apparatus Shown 

in the Photograph 

of the Complete 
Apparatus 


« 


SPARK ELECTRODES 


cadmium or the magnesium line, as the case may be 

The spark is generated by a step-up transformer, 
the output of which is regulated by a carbon plate 
rheostat in the primary winding. The injurious action 
which ultra-violet light has on the eyes too well 
known to require an additional word of caution. In 
order to afford a maximum degree of protection an 


is 





Same 


as Previous One but Photo- 

yraphed with Ultra Violet Light Using the 2.5 

mm. Immersion Objective, 14 X Ocular and Cad- 

mium Electrodes. The magnification is 1600 times. 

A crisp brilliant image has resulted which sur- 

passes in resolution and quality anything achieved 
with the visible spectrum 


Spe cimen 


expanded metal cage has been constructed and lined 
With amber glass. This cage fits over the spark stand 
and has a hand hole for access to the electrode adjust- 
ing screw and also an aperture for the light to emerge 
to the collimator. This arrangement muffles the noise 


of the spark somewhat. 


Precision of the New Light 


The ultra-violet microscope is an instrument of far 
greater precision than any other microscopic apparatus 
available for metallography. It requires great exact- 
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ness of focus and the focus must be obtained by viewing 
an image on a fluorescent screen under an intensity of 
illumination which is in no wise comparable to that 
obtainable when working with the ordinary metallur- 
gical equipments. In fact, the details of the image 
are just barely visible and some expedient must be 
employed to insure exact focussing as will be described 
later. It is not the case of sitting comfortably at a 
focussing screen and studying the minute detail of th: 





lron-carbon Alloy, Photographed With Ultra \ 

let Light Using 6 Mm. Objective; 14 X Ocula 
and Magnesium Electrodes. The magnificat on 1s 
1050 times. Some martensitic needles absorb ultré 
violet light; others reflect it quite completely, the 
dark needles indicating absorption and the whit 


needles reflection. The mid-ribs of some of the 
vhite needles are black, showing absorption f 
U'V light and confirming by another means the 
writer’s earlier conclusion that the mid-ribs or 
axes of the martensitic needles are more fully 
troostitic. Troostite absorbs UV light more read- 
ily than other constituents of steel. Where ab- 
sorption is indicated the needles of martensite are 
believed to be more fully troostitic. Ultra violet 
light brings out slight polishing imperfections 
apparently quite invisible by ordinary methods. 
It was found necessary to wmprove preparatory 
methods 


image with a magnifier and making the exact focus 
which will accentuate the one characteristic of the 
structure which it is desired to portray. One must 
visualize the entire field and gage the state of focus 
by means of the small searcher eye-piece. The inten- 
sity of the illumination is hardly sufficient to do other- 
wise although the writer has experimented with various 
fluorescent screens in place of the usual focussing screen 
of the camera. He has concluded that the searcher eye 
piece method is the most hopeful. [The author then dis- 
cusses the various features of the apparatus and the 
method of its use; also the optical combinations and 
the day plates.] 

The optical combinations possible with the equip 
ment and the magnifications obtainable are given in 
Table III (in the original paper). The equipment is s 
designed that when the image is sharply in focus in 
the searcher, it will also be sharply in focus on the 
plate when the camera is set so that the plate will be 
about 30 cm. above the eye-piece. The time required 
for exposure will be doubled roughly, as the change 
from one to the next higher eye-piece is made. 

At this time it is not the object to show the appli- 
cation of the ultra-violet microscope to the study of 
structures apparently irresolvable by other methods, 
but to describe the equipment and to illustrate the re- 
sults obtained when photographing well-known struc- 
tures. In this way the quality of the image may be 
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judged and compared with results obtained with the 
apochromatic system. 

The illustrations are described (in the paper) by 
appropriate titles so that it will not be necessary to 
enter into a detailed discussion. The results obtained 
with ultra-violet light have usually tended toward 
“flat,” “muddy” negatives showing little contrast and 
no brilliancy. The writer experienced this same sort of 
difficulty but found that the trouble was due in each 
case to one of two conditions or to a combination of 
the two—either the image was not in exact focus or else 
the illumination was not critical. 


Selective Properties and Characteristics 


Ultra-violet light has selective properties which 
should help to identify structures. It appears that 
certain constituents of hardened steel, for example, 
absorb ultra-violet light more readily than do other 
constituents. It is quite likely that this same charac- 
teristic will be found in connection with other metals. 
It is known that many colorless organic objects show the 
effects of selective absorption of ultra-violet light and, 
while they show no signs of color by white light, they 
respond to ultra-violet light as though colored. 

The writer has made many observations of iron and 
steel structures and can report tentatively as follows 
with regard to the selective characteristics of ultra 
violet light; the specimens were polished and etched in 
the usual way: 


Austenite oes efle - iitt violet light 
bably untem 
red martensite. A orbs ultra-violet light to ome 
xtent but much light appears 
be reflected from individua 
The needles photograpl 
\ t i 
a | t I 1 ' 
\ \ t | to a rh 
| hot« rapt 
to tl 
1 
a el ‘ to a 
rb ultra-v et ght as readily 
os t 
Shows less al rption than tro 
but more than pearlite 
ct ultr et light 
I i des Appea to refi mpletely ultr 
, } riyt 
\ppears tk flect mmpletely ultr 
t light 


In concluding this introductory paper the writer can 
ay that the ultra-violet microscope has lived up to 
expectations. Crisp brilliant images can be obtained 
which surpass in quality those obtainable with the 
apochromatic system. The potential resolving ability of 
the monochromats can be realized in practice and the 
practical application of the ultra-violet microscope 
should develop much new information. The ultra-violet 
microscope is the most complicated of any within the 
realm of technical or scientific microscopy. It requires 
a highly developed technique for its successful manipu- 
lation and the specimens must be prepared with great 
care. The ultra-violet equipment appears to have a 
potential resolving ability of the order of about twice 
that of the apochromatic system. 


The annual directory of the iron and steel trade of 
France, “Annuaire 1925-1926,” like its predecessor con- 
tains a list of all the members of the iron masters’ 
organization, the Comité des Forges de France, and 
this means all of the steel making establishments of 
the country. The companies are listed alphabetically, 
also by geographical divisions, and information is given 
of chief personnel, nature of products, and at times 
something of the equipment. The various group asso- 
ciations in the industry are explained and a valuable 
part of the book is a detailed classified list of advertise- 
ments of manufacturers of apparatus, equipment and 
supplies. The book is sold at 50 fr. per copy, and may 
be obtained by addressing the Comité des Forges de 
France, 7 Rue de Madrid, Paris. 








Embrittlement in Malleable Castings 


Simple Heat Treatment Developed to Prevent Brittleness 


Due to Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


MARSHALI 





cle the hot-dip, therefore its use has spread. A certair 
galva 6 The casting imount of embrittlement occurs even in sherardizing 
aA. ire perfectly norma The hot-dip galvanizing process is favored because of 
f , ent that they will stand a the attractive coating it produces. The greatest ol 
' stortion and punishment befor stacle to its use in the case of malleable iron is the 
4 ng. ; n¢ hlow with resulting embrittlement. 
It is felt, therefore Another development concerns the composition 
ng this embritth malleable iron itself. Not so long ago a large propor 
Quenching Temperature, Deg Fahr. 
s 000 1380 
Fig. 1 (Left) Variation 
of Impact Values of Spec- 
t imens of Malleable Iron 
~ inn Untreated Conaltion With Quenching Tempera 
a , ox TT on cet fure 
3° —\ 
- \ Fig. 2—Furnace and 
S | Equipment Used for the 
E 4p} \ 


Heat Treating of Mal- 
leable Tron Castings Be- 
fore Hot-Dip Galvanizing 








ethor eady been used on severa the malleable iron produced was of the high- 

ns of castings, will be of general interest. carbon type. The physical properties of this material 

vere not always of the best, so that the trade came to 

Development of the Problem 7 : 

demand a metal of greater strength. Under the leader- 

ere are several methods of applying zinc comme: ship of the American Malleable Castings Association 

i i electrodeposition, spraying, sherardiz- the tensile properties were much advanced. This 

ng, and hot-dip galvanizing. There is probably little change, however, necessitated lower carbon composi- 

fference between good coatings by any method so tions, which in turn entailed increased silicon content. 

far as effectiveness of rust prevention is concerned. While the strength was greater, this improved iron was 
Sherardizing, being inexpensive, is often employed 


not as reliable from the galvanizer’s point of view, be- 
cause the increase in silicon resulted in an increase in 


the tendency to become brittle. 


The embrittlement is not so severe in this process as in 


“A Proce for the Prevention of rs . . > . os “Ve 

M ble Cast It Snead oh it the Febr a With such incentive, it is not surprising that this 

Seat, and ME. in New York. Feb. 1 problem has been studied by various investigators. A 
ingist O} jrass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


recent paper by Bean points out the important role 
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Fig. 3 the Heat Treatme 


, . 
Spe cial Fk uwrnace for 


played by He clearly shows that 
creased silicon and phosphorus content enhance the te1 
to become brittle in galvanizing. The pres¢ 
investigation, attacking the problem from an entire 
different angle, corroborates many of Bean’s results 
The present work was inaugurated before Bean’s r 
sults were available and while information on galvar 
izing embrittlement was very limited. The first ste} 
was to isolate the factor in the galvanizing treatment 


composition. 


dency 





' that really produced the trouble. 
Isolating the Cause of Embrittlement 
To begin with, the castings must be clean and 
4 from oxide and seale. They are immersed in molt 
zinc at about 860 deg. Fahr. (460 deg. C.) for a fe 


‘ ninutes, removed and quickly cooled, often b 
in warm water. A customary method of 
the sand and rust before treating the 
pickle off the incrustations in dilute acid solutior 
the occasional brittleness of galvanized steel sheet 
ften ascribed to the action of the pickling 
possible caus¢ 

Using the Izod 
embrittlement, sam 
iron were con are 


no 
> 


In 


castings 


acia 
treatment seemed a 
trouble with malleable iror 
test a measure of the 
pickled and non-pickled malleable 
The results showed conclusively that the c 
nent not to blame. 

It might be that the etching 
inc, by producing microscopi 
f the iron, could make the 
This hypothesis has to 
showed 
So long 


cleaning 


as 


les 


was 
actio! ft the t 
notches it 
castings more susce 
be ab: 


that the presencs 


a fracture. 
when experiments 
Ainc Was unnecessary. 
E was heated to the galvanizing temperature 
cooled, the embrittlement quite 
the zinc bath were 
deg. Fahr. (460 deg. C.), 
were the important factors. 
Having discovered that quenching 
izing temperature produced marked embritt 
was decided to investigate the effect of varying the 
temperature from which the pieces were quenched \ 
number of impact specimens were cut from tl ! 
iron. Duplicate samples from this 
various temperatures and quenched in hot 
water. Their impact values were plotted against 
€ quenching temperatures (Fig. 1). From this curve 
4 is evident that there was a well defined range of 
4 peratures, 570 to 1020 deg. Fahr. (300 to 550 deg. C.), 
quenching from which produced brittle metal. Another 


‘ver, 
as tl malleable ro! 
was as 
The 


and 


used temperature, 


the rapid ce ng ra 


tro! tne galv: 


ement 
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piece of 


heated to 


tne ’ 
it 


tem 


even more important feature of the curve is the high 
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of Malleable Castings ot Trregulay Shape 


zone 
fact, 


the 
In 


obtained on quenching from 
Fahr. (600 to 750 deg. C.) 


values 


treatment in this range gave better results than those 
btained on the untreated malleable iron. 
Since quenching from 1100 to 1380 deg. Fahr. gave 
ich good results, it was decided to see if treatment in 
this range suuld overcome the galvanizing embrittle- 
ment. Tests soon showed that this hope was fulfilled 
By heating to about 1200 de Fahr. (650 deg. C.) and 
iuick cooling, preferably quenching in water, any ten- 
cy to embrittle in g anzing was eliminated. This 
reatment erved to reclaim any iron previously 
embrittled by galvanzing. The commercial heat treat 
t nds of castings has since testified to the 
dit se results. The simple process of heat 
he ealed castings to this temperature and then 
hing, permits the castings to be subsequently gal- 
ed with the assurance that brittleness will not 
result. (The process is covered by United States patents 
553,907 and 1,553,908.) In fact, the cooling rate from 


may vary widely without any 
cooling to 
because erratic results are sometimes 
of speed, 

handled 


d temperature 


+ 
ne elevate 


oticeable effects Extremely slow be 


is 


oided, however, 


superiority 


ecured. Quenching has also the 
t to he 


that he material is cool enough 


fter its removal from the furnace 

Added Advantage of Heat Treatment 
\ ther advantage |} ecured by this heat treat- 
vhich makes the process doubly valuable. Since 
eature has to do with a property of malleable iron 
that has not been widely recognized, it may be well to 
nclude some specific data on the subject A number 
mpact specimens, 0.5 in. (12 mm.) sq. by 5 in. 
(120 mm.) long, from the same heat and anneal of 
commercial malleable iron were used for these tests 
Their composition was : Carbon 2.65, silicon 0.91, man- 
ganese 0.40, sulphur 0.067, phosphorus 0.16 per cent. 
Half of these samples were heated to about 1240 deg. 


Kahr. (670 deg. C.) for 20 min. and quenched in water. 
The each di- 
one of which was galvanized. The 
at 860 deg. Fahr. (460 deg. C.) and from 
were quenched in water at 195 deg. Fahr. 
(90 deg. C.). They were then machined to size for the 
regular Izod impact specimens with 45 deg. V-notch. 
Half of these were tested at room tempera- 
ture, 71 deg. Fahr. (21 deg. C.) and the other half at 
25 deg. below zero Fahr. (—29 deg. to —3] 
The low temperatures were secured by im- 
the specimen and the clamping jaws of the 


and untreated 


two lots, 


treated specimens were 
into 
nc bath w 


this the 


vided 
as 


pieces 
pieces 
20 deg. to 


deg. C.). 
mersing 
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Izod machine in alcohol cooled with carbon dioxide 
snow. The values given in the accompanying table are, 


in each case, the average of three results. 
Impact Value 


At 71°F At —20° F 
Specimens Ft. J Per Cent Ft. Lb. Per Cer 
r it j j ( ) 1.4 (26) 
. Va i ‘ ) vt (Ss) 
Quenched ro! 
0 } s+ 6) 6 ] ) 
Q d ron 
24 k and a 7” 
2 Va L ) ‘ ) 
Ir parenthes s are given the percentage Values as com- 
with untreated material at 1 temperature 


This table shows clearly that, for the material in- 
vestigated, the low temperature produced brittleness in 
the untreated iron even before it was galvanized. On 
the other hand, the heat-treated iron was galvanized 
and severely cooled without serious deterioration. These 
results have been checked on other melts of malleable 
iron and while the contrasts have not always been as 
great as in the above case, the general trend was the 
Same. 


The Process in Practice 


After laboratory experiments had clearly demon- 
strated on a small that the heat treatment de- 
scribed gave a uniformly good product, the next step 
was to introduce the process in the plant on a produc- 

The first furnace installed was a Rockwell 

otating, oil-fired furnace with a heating chamber 15 ft. 
The castings, taken directly from the annealing 
vveled in at one end and automatically 
through the chamber, dropped into a water 
enching-tank and then conveyed out to a container 
at the other end. With such a furnace one man handled 


scale 


tion basis. 


were shi 


carried 


ibout 300 castings, weighing 3 lb. each, in an hour. 
The experience gained with this furnace has shown 
} exercising reasonable care, excellent results 
readily and consistently secured. It is essential 
that the process be under pyrometric control. The 
ermo-couple ti; should be located at the point where 
ngs are submitted to the highest temperature. 
This temperature must be maintained between 1200 and 
80 deg. Fahr. (650 to 750 deg. C.). Such a range 
Q to render the treatment easily practicable. 

ere is no danger of deterioration 


if the castings re- 
long, provided the . 


n tne turnace correct fur- 


Quarter Billion in Wages Lost Annually 
Because of Illness 


Medical service in American 
millions 
a paying investment, yielding valu- 
health, in 
elimination of wast 
pared by the National Industrial 
247 Park Avenue, New York. It 
timated that American wage-earners lose $250,000,000 
year in wages through absence due to illness. To 
this, the report points out, must be added to the loss to 
the individual workers not in perfect health, who, if 
entirely well, might in many cases increase their earn- 
ings considerably by being able to do more valuable 
entirely different and more remunerative work. 


W hich 


spending 


industry, upon 
hments are 


1 


, + . . } 
llacturing estaDlis 


man 
yeariy, 18 


proving 


able dividends in stability of employment 
pre 
Board, 


is conservat ively es- 


and in , according to a report 


Conference 


The loss to workers in wages, however, it is pointed 
sut, is only part of the economic loss involved. In- 
dustry loses by decreased output and increased labor 


turnover; trade loses through the worker’s decreased 
purchasing capacity, and every consequence of illness, 
iltural, physical and economic is reflected in the di- 

minished health and happiness of the community life. 
The economic loss caused by illness is exemplified 

in the conference board’s report by the experinece of 
one typical New England plant employing an average 
of 4500 workers. Illness at one time or another dur- 
ing one year, averaging 1% weeks per employee, cost 
the company in lost time, transfers and lay-offs, and 
reduced production on part of those working but not 
in good health, at total of $267,500; the workers lost a 


‘ 
otal Ff LOH9D : - Ar . 
total of $202,000 in wages. spent another $45,000 in 
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nace temperature obtains. If the temperature goes too 
high or too low, brittle castings with a light-colored 
fracture are likely to result. With too high a tempera- 
ture the graphitic carbon starts to redissolve at the 
grain boundaries; with too low a temperature the em- 
brittlement that characterizes galvanzing results. 


Handling Irregular Shapes 


Castings of irregular shape could not be processed 
in the original rotating furnace because of a tendency 
to ball together and clog the machine. To care for 
such pieces, the oil-fired, semimuffille furnace pictured 
in Fig. 3 was built. The castings are piled in at one 
end and, as they come up to temperature, are pushed 
through and out at the other end, falling into the 
quenching tank. A pyrometer permits a definite tem- 
perature to be maintained at one point within the fur- 
nace, but the operator must decide when the castings 
are heated through and ready to be quenched. This 
point is easily recognized. Consistently good results 
are being secured from the use of this furnace ever 
with an unskilled laborer as operator. 

Soon after the introduction of this heat treatment 
as a regular manufacturing process, it became evident 
that the resulting improvement in quality warrante: 
the extension of the treatment to all the malleable iror 
produced whether or not it was to be zinc coated. Th: 
increased capacity thus required was secured by the i 
stallation of an additional and larger Rockwell fur 
This is 20 ft. long and has an hourly capacity ot! 
2400 lb. of castings. It is even more satisfactory tha 
its smaller counterpart. 

The heat treatment of 


nace, 


malleable iron has been 
regular manufacturing with The Ohio Brass 
Co. for more than two years. More than 8000 tons of 
castings have been treated and galvanized, with an al- 
most negligible loss from embrittlement. For instance 
with one type of casting, very piece of which was tested 
after galvanzing, the loss during this entire period wa 
0.6 per cent. Before the special heat treatment was 
employed, lesses on this casting ran from 20 to 40 pe 
cent. The yearly saving on this one item alone has 
amounted to over $100,000. Such possibilities in mone 
tary saving, together with the decided improvement i 
quality of product, mark the as highly in 
portant, 


process 


process 


surgical 
disabilities 


medical, and nursing expense, while thei 
entailed another $56,000 of expense in 
charitable relief and care, a total loss to the community 
of $570,500 in one year’s time. 

Among 500 industrial 
ference board’s study 


plants covered by the con- 
447 reported total annual ex- 
penditures of more than $5,000,000 for medical service 
rendered to their employees, yet the average annual 
expenditure amounted to only $1.03 for each $1,000 
worth of products, or $3.62 for each $1,000 paid out in 
wages. 


Automobile Production Seasonally Low 
But Well Above Last Year 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—Totaling 271,231, produc 
tion of passenger automobiles in January in the United 
States was the lowest since September, 1925, when the 
total was 262,053. Production of passenger cars in 
Canada in January was 11,252, as against 7498 in 
December. Production of trucks in the United States 
in January of the present year, numbering 29,601, was 
the lowest since January, 1925, when the total was 
26,576. Canada produced 2910 trucks in January, 
1926, as against 1731 in December, 1925. 

Both trucks and cars showed a heavy increase in 
January over the first month of 1925. Cars gained 
66,611, or 32.6 per cent, over the 204,620 of a year ago; 
trucks, 3025, or 11.4 per cent. Canadian output showed 
similar gains. For twelve months ended Jan. 31, 


United States production of cars, at 3,744,939, and of 
trucks, at 478,051, was the highest ever reached for 
any twelve consecutive months. 
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International Trade Exposition 


New Orleans Project, a Non-Profit Making and 
Cooperative Institution, to Foster Foreign 
Trade, Now Open 


The International Trade Exposition at New Orleans 
1., Which has the support of the Congress of ths 
nited States and is indorsed and promoted by the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, the Cotton Exchang 
und other business organizations of that city, is now 
ypen to the public and the buyers of the world 
been invited to attend. The exposition is a non-profit 
making and cooperative institution and will devote an) 


T 
I 
TY 
( 


S. Odenheimer, Presi- 
dent and Director of 


International Trade 


Exrhibitio 


A Large Crowd Was 
Attracted to the Expo 
sition Building on the 


Opening Day 





surplus funds over the expenses of operating to advet 
tising and exploitation. 

The Congress of the United States on March 3, 1925 
idopted a resolution commending the undertaking and 
President Coolidge on the following March 13 issued a 
proclamation inviting the States of the Union and all 
foreign countries to participate by exhibiting samples 
f their fabricated and raw products. The United 
States Government has cooperated further in turning 
ver by a special act of Congress the Quartermaster’s 
Depot at New Orleans rent free, and this building, with 
its 450,000 sq. ft. of floor space, is now available to ex- 
hibitors, many of whom have leased space. 

Special services are available to exhibitors such as 
interpreters, credit information, advice on transporta 
tion problems, tariffs, packing of goods, locating new 


Immigration of Last Half Year 


Small Gains Among Workers for Metal and 
Metal-Working Trades 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—Aliens admitted to the 
United States for the last six months of 1925 totaled 
243,961, while the number departing amounted to 127,- 
612, leaving a net increase of 116,349. Of the inward 
movement, 144,148 were classed as immigrants, while 
of the outgoing movement 46,592 were classed as 
emigrants, leaving an increase of 97,556. 

During this period Canada and Mexico provided 
by far the greater part of the total net immigration 
to the United States, 59,137 immigrants coming from 
these countries against only 2829 departed. Canadian 
immigration, however, has dropped nearly 25 per cent 
compared to the same months of the previous year 

Immigration from Europe increased 15 per cent, 
principally from northwestern Europe, with Germany 
furnishing the greatest number and the Irish Free 
State second, while the exodus of aliens to Greece, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Jugoslavia has been greater 
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markets, etc., and such other information as may prove 
effective in stimulating a free interchange of commerce. 
An announcement by the exposition officials says in 
part: 
“The Latin American countries are evincing a great 
iterest in this cause and a number of them have al 
ready arranged to make a display of their natural re 
sources. This will make possible a direct contact point 
here with the Latin American trade, which is growing 
rapidly and now represents nearly one-fourth of the 
entire export business of the United States. 
“We know this movement will mark a new era in 
irketing; it will not only bring the buyers and sellers 
nto the atmosphere of trade but will keep them in 





touch with the improvements and progress made in 
their lines. It will give the buyer of fabricated mate- 
rials the opportunity of actually making a physical 
comparison of the products on display in which he is 
interested, thereby enabling him to get what is best 
suited to his needs; while on the other hand, the buyer 
of raw materials through actual comparison may securs 
what will best meet his requirements. The expenditure 
of time and money required in making such compari 
sons now in most cases is prohibitive. 

“For the time being free steamship transportation 

offered to bona fide merchants and industrials of the 
Latin American countries, certified to by the proper 
consular officer at the port of embarkation. The only 
condition is that they will visit the exhibition and arrive 
and leave by steamer from the port of New Orleans.” 


»y 15,000 than the immigration from these southern 
European countries. 

For the entire six months the total number of in- 
coming iron and steel workers, according to the Bureau 
of Immigration, Department of Labor, was 634, while 
the departing iron and steel workers during that 
period was 72, leaving a net gain of 562. The number 
of metal workers other than iron and steel that were 
admitted to the United States during that period was 
210, while the number departing was 33, leaving a net 
increase of 177. The number of incoming machinists 
was 946, while the number departing was 342, leaving 
a net increase of 604. 


The Weirton Bridge Co. has been organized by 
Frank D. Sinclair, Steubenville, Ohio, banker, and asso- 
ciates, and congress has been petitioned for permission 
for the construction of a vehicle and foot traffic bridge 
over the Ohio River to connect Weirton, W. Va., and 
Steubenville. Several years ago congress authorized 
the Steubenville-Pittsburgh Bridge Co. to erect a span 
near the present bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Wheeling Junction to Steubenville, but that com- 


pany failed to act 





Pig Iron Demand 
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Continental European prices per gross 
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European Furnaces Well Booked 


Heavy But Consumers of Steel Await Return of Charleroi Mills— 
Krupp Works Curtails Operation 


aote) 


methods, classification and terms of pay 


ment and have established a price for foundry pig iror 
at 340 to 


345 fr. (Belgian) f.o.b. Antwerp. 


Belgian Prices Weak 


Some Mills Full While Others Offer Rebates 
Pig Iron Decidedly Strong 


BRUSSELS, 


Feb. ». 
that 
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Lack of 
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yvenness 


the 


of present 


market 


reflected 


the varying attitudes of different mills. While a fe 
wi booked with business are refusing 

yncessions, others less desirably situat 

ire inclined to shade on any specification at all desiral 


ther development of 


<3] 


being deferred in expectation of 


rices, lrrent 


business 


being 


the downward tendency 


confined to the minin 


ediate requirements. Export prices of all mi 
at about the same level 
Pig Iron.—With most of the furnaces heavily 
tted for the first quarter, pig lroy. prices are fhrn 


large export demand is developing a strong u 
ne to the market. No. 3 foundry is quoted at 321 
0 fr. ($14.53 to $14.98) per metric ton to domest 
ime} and 335 to 345 fr. ($15.20 to $15.65) 
et! yn, c.i.f. Antwerp for export. 


Semi-finished Material.—Although available sup} 


f blooms, billets and largets are exceedingly sma 


irchasers e consistently refusing to meet the price 
‘ f mil possibly because of the « xpect d effe 
! ne irke of the return to production of the Char 
lerol n sillets are fairly firm at £4 8s to £4 11 
($21.31 » $22.11) per metric ton f.o.b. Antwerp bu 
oms are still weak at £4 1s to £4 2s ($19.68 to $19.92 


ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers 


with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £ as follows: 
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per metric ton. Largets are quoted at £4 14s to £4 16s 
($22.84 to $23.32) per metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. 
Finished Material—The only apparent chang: 

the market on steel bars is a slight undertone of weak 
ness. Iron bars are slightly firmer as a result of th 
fairly satisfactory demand. Beams are quiet and w 
changed. Steel bars are quoted at 585 to 590 f) 
($26.45 to $26.78) per metric ton to domestic cor 
sumers and about £5 6s 6d ($25.88) per metric tor 
f.o.b. Antwerp for export. Beams are unchanged at 57 
fr. ($26.10) for domestic consumers ard £4 17s 6d 
£4 19s 6d ($23.70 to $23.95) per metric ton, f.o.b. Ant 
werp for export. Angles are held at 580 to 590 f) 
($26.33 to $26.78) for domestic consumption and £5 6 


to £5 6s 6d ($25.75 to $25.88) f.o.b. Antwerp for ex] 


ort 
t 


Rails.— Domestic purchases have provided rail n 
with some good tonnage and the domestic market 
being maintained at 595 fr. ($27.00) per metri 
while export tonnages are quoted at about £ 
($26.75) per metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Wire Rods.—Prices are showing more strength and 
the domestic market is quoted at about 600 fr. ($27.25 
per metric ton. For export, £5 15s to £5 16s ($27.9 
to $28.18) per metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, is gener: 
quoted. 

Sheets.—Mills are endeavoring to advance p1 
but are meeting with considerable resistance fron 
chasers, particularly on heavy and medium gage sheet 
on which there is keen competition from German 
The volume of business continues small, but o1 
whole the market is more stable than for some 
Light gage sheets are quoted at 1075 to 1100 fr. ($48.8) 
to $49.95) per metric ton to domestic consumers 
about £10 5s to £10 7s 6d ($49.80 to $50.30) pe 


ton, f.o.b. Antwerp for export 


Steel Importers Active 


Fair Tonnage Booked in Bars and Shapes—Rise 
in Yen Aids Japanese Trade 


New YorRK, Feb. 23.—Sellers of European ste 
\merican consumers have been quite active in the 
past week or two, principally quoting on small in 
quiries and booking orders for a few hundred tons 
each. There are reports of some sizable purchases 
Continental wire products, including barbed wire and 
nails, but such sales have evidently been more in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast than in the Nort! 

The inquiries for rails, on which European prices 
are being considered, such as the reported inquiry of 
the Florida East Coast for 10,400 tons of 56-lb., 60-Ib. 
and 80-lb. sections and that of the Boston & Maine Rai 
road for 10,000 to 15,000 tons of rails are still unplaced 


The list of 5000 to 6000 tons of high-carbor pecia 
rails for the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. has 1 
yet been awarded but it is reported that an order 


for 1500 tons of these rails was offered to an importe1 
representing a large German interest and refused 
The mill, which had quoted on the full quantity, 
claimed that it would be unprofitable to cut the neces 
sary rolls for a smaller tonnage, although $1 or more 
a ton is said to have been offered. 

Current quotations on European reinforcing bar 
are from 1.73c. to 1.78c. per lb. base, c.i.f., duty paid 
To this may be added about 5c. per 100 lb. for inter 
mediate Thomas grade, an additional 5c. for size extr 
and 5c. to 10c. per 100 lb. for open-hearth ste¢ 

Exchange Situation Checking Japanese Buying 

With the exchange value of the yen rising rapidly 
Japanese consumers are inclined to defer purchasing 
with a view to still greater advantage as a result of 
the higher exchange. In addition, the new tariff bil 
is still under discussion in the Diet and its exact forn 
when passed is indefinite. 

Recent purchases have included about 350 tons of 
electrical sheets bought by the Shibaura Engineering 
Co. through Mitsui & Co., New York. The Imperia 
Government Railways has finally awarded the 120 tons 
of bridge material and the 500,000 ft. of gas pipe for 
which it has been in the market for some time. The 
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bridge material was placed with an American mill 
through Mitsui & Co., which also booked about one-half 
the gas pipe, placing it with a French maker. The 
‘ther half of the gas pipe went to the Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha, New York, and was awarded to a prominent 
\merican mill. Of the total of about 65,000 boxes 
oil can tin plate placed by the Nippon Oil Co. in 
e United States, the greater part is understood to 
have gone to the leading interest and a smaller tonnage 
a West Virginia tin plate mill. 
Inquiries from Japan, bids on which will be opened 
1 few days, include two rail specifications, each for 
ibout 25 miles 
from the Nankai Railway Co.; the other from Osaka 
nunicipality 


yf 75-lb. rails (about 3000 tons); one 


Sweden's Export Trade Good, But Do- 
mestic Market Quiet 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, Feb. 4 Mills producing high 
iality products for export are booking a fair volume 


f business, but manufacturers of low-priced products 


for the domestic market are unable to secure sufficient 
usiness to maintain an even moderate scale of opera 
on. In addition to the combination of certain mills in 
ndicates or corporations, other remedies suggested 
this depression are increased import duties and the 
idaptation of all works to the production of high quality 
roducts for export. The latter change, however, would 


necessitate the expenditure of considerable capital, 
hich in turn would require a higher tariff and the 
present government is opposed to increased import du 
ties The labor situation fairly satisfactory, un 
employment figures at the end of last year totaling only 
0,300 compared with the high point in 1922 of 163,000. 


In the iron and steel industry, the iron ore mines 
are the only prosperous branch. Exports of ores i 
1925 had a value of 154,600,000 crowns compared with 
108,210,000 crowns in 1924. In December there were 
n operation only 30 per cent of the blast furnaces, and 
ibout 25 per cent of the Lancashire iron open-heart! 
‘urnaces, 61 per cent of the Bessemer converters, 51 
er cent of the open-hearth furnaces and 43 per cent 
if the electric steel furnaces 
While exports of iron and steel declined to less thar 
half the pre-war tonnage, imports registered a decided 
nerease. The total exports of ore from Sweden in 
1925 were close to 9,000,000 metric tons compared with 


nly 5,948,000 metric tons in 1924 


Agreement on Seamless Pipe 


Makers of Germany, France, Belgium, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia Aim to Establish 
Uniform Export Prices 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—Efforts of foreign pro 
lucers of iron and steel to build up domestic and ex 
port markets and to control prices and distribute 
rders are reflected in reports received during the past 
week by the Department of Commerce. The outstand- 
ng movement concerned the conclusion of an agreement 
it Frankfort, Germany, among German, French, Bel- 
gian, Polish and Czechoslovakian representatives of 
the seamless iron and steel pipe industry. This has 
for its chief purpose the establishing of uniform sales 
prices in export trade. The duration of this entente, 

ording to a report received by Trade Commissioner 
Daniel J. Reagan, Paris, is fixed provisionally until 
J é 1926. 
In Spain a company known as La Central Siderur- 
gica has been formed at Madrid with a capital of ap- 
proximately $150,000, subscribed to by Spanish iron and 
eel producers, for the purpose of regulating prices 
and of distributing orders among its members under a 
ystem similar to that in operation under the old 
German cartels. The report points out that this amal- 
gamation, representing 96 per cent of the iron and 
steel capacity in Spain, at last brings together two 
important groups, but it is observed as being signifi- 
cant that the German Krupp interests in Spain are 
not included in this combination 








How Nash Flywheels Are Machined 


Four Turning Operations, Two Roughing and Two Finishing, Done Automatically 
on Four Machines—High Output Claimed 
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edges of the tools. The 


ipported directly below its cutting edge. By usir 
emplates the tools are quickly and accurately set. TI 
rigidity of the machine is claimed to eliminate vibra 
tion, whic n turn, prolongs the life of the cuttin, 


four 
identical 


machines used by the 


company ar except for the tooling 


Nash 
Ch Nas} fly 


sighs 8&0 Ib. 


wheel is of cast iron, is 14 in 
Four operations are uss 
wheel and each of the four Sim; 
these operations. After th 
chucked and the machine start 
is completed, the cutting tools return: 
by quick traverse to the starting position, and tl 
spindle stopped, all automatically. The rate of feed 
regulated so that each tool-slide is given the feed bs 
to the kind and length of cut it has to perfor 
\ thorough understanding of the method of turni: 
may be had from a study of each operation and the to 
ing equipment used. The tooling arrangement for t! 
which rough cuts one side of the wh« 
is shown in Fig. 2. In this operation eight surfac: 
are machined simultaneously. The eight tools used 
do this work are carried in 
on two tool-slides both of 


ameter and We 
to complete the 
tics performs one of 
flywheel has been 


the operation 


first operation 


four tool-holders mount 
which move simultaneou 


Fig. 1—Front View of Simpl 


matic, Four of Which 


ploy d 


in 


Machining 


A re 


the 


En 


FI 


ly 


wheels 


Fig. 2 (Below) — Tooling A) 
rangement for First Operatioi 
Fight surfaces are machined au- 


tomatically 


Fig. 3 (Lower Left)—In Second 
Operation the Reverse Side of 
the Flywheel Is Roughed 
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but independently of each other. On the diagram (Fig 
2), the surfaces roughed are shown by shaded lines 
Each tool is numbered, and the direction in which each 
tool moves is indicated by the arrows. 

In the simultaneous cutting of so many surfaces, 
states Mr. Edwards, will be seen the reason for using 
a machine designed for heavy duty and having all its 
moving parts so rigidly constructed and positive in 
operation that the exact relation of the tools to th 
work and to each other is maintained at all times. Air 
chucks are used on all four machines and provide a 
simple means of holding the flywheel. 

In the second operation the reverse side of the fly 
wheel is roughed. Six tools are used, the tooling set 
up being shown in Fig. 3. The surfaces roughed are 
shown by the shaded portion of the drawing. The prin 
ciples underlying this operation are identical with 
those used in operation No. 1. The next operation, per- 
formed on the third machine, finishes the face which 
was roughed on the second machine. It will be seen 
from Fig. 4 that eight cutting tools, including two cut 
ters in the boring bar, are used. The fourth and last 
operation takes the remaining finishing cuts, Fig. 5 
showing the details of this operation. Ten tools are 
used to complete it. With one or two exceptions 


Universal Cutter and Reamer Grinder 

with Automatic Features 

The automatic universal cutter, reamer and tap 
grinder illustrated, known as the Sickle, is being placed 
on the American market by L. Sichel, 6 Cliff Street, 
New York. Two sizes of the machine are available, 
the larger, designated as the No. 2 being here shown 
Both machines have the same automatic features, but 
in the case of the smaller grinder, the No. 1, the table 
cannot be set at an angle nor can a universal head be 
furnished. 

Adjustments in setting up are conveniently made 
by micrometer screws to graduations. The machine is 
intended for rough and finish grinding, regrinding or 
sharpening milled or relieved plain, side and formed 
milling cutters, end mills, etc., with either straight or 
spiral gashes. Reamers and taps, straight or spiral, 





! ——— — e 1 
de (LJ 


Fig. 4 (Left)—Tooling Arrangement for Third Opera 
tion, in Which the Face, Roughed on the Second Ma- 
chine, Is Finished. Eight tools are employed 


Fig. 5 (Above) Ten Tools Are Used to Comple te the 
Fourth and Last Operation. This set-up resembles 
closely that of operation No. 1 


shown on the diagram this operation and set-up re 
semble very closely operation No. 1. 

In the sequence of operations described above it 
will be seen that all roughing cuts are completed be 
fore any finishing cuts are taken. This fact together 
with the interval of time incident to moving the work 
from one machine to the next are stressed as assuring 
high accuracy in the finished piece, with maximum pro 
duction. 

Two machines are tended by one man, who chucks 
the castings and removes the finished work. He also 
sharpens the tools and resets them. An extra supply 
of sharpened tools is kept on hand so that production 
will not be delayed by tool changes. The time required 
to complete each operation is 4 min. 

The table of the Simplimatic is large and heavy, 
moves on flat, wide ways and is capable of carrying 
any one of many different tool set-ups. The maximum 
number of cutting tools is used on each job and the 
application of an individual machine to each job is 
emphasized by the makers as giving the production 
of a machine solely designed for that particular job. It 
is claimed that the Simplimatic has the power, rigidity, 
simplicity and production capacity of specially built, 
single-purpose machines, but without their limitations 


fluted and plain or taper, hobs, rotary knives, etc., may 
also be ground. The machine is designed to grind on 
both sides of side and face mills as well as on the cir- 
cumference of tools. It is claimed that the machine 
can be used effectively not only in sharpening and re- 
grinding but for manufacturing operations, taking the 
lace of a relieving lathe for finishing to gage new 
cutters, excepting formed tools, that have been roughed 

it on a miller. High accuracy is claimed. 

All movements, excepting chucking, stopping and un 
loading, are automatic. The work spindle during grind 
ng ve connection with gears in mesh 


itiee 


The automatic indexing is accomplished by accurately 


is In no positi 


} iui 


ground notched plates corresponding with or being mul 
tiples of the flutes of the tool. The spiral lead is gen- 


erated by a “sine bar” conveniently set to exact right 
or left helix, no change gears nor racks being used. 


Quick setting micrometer screw to graduation and 
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accurate following of helix angle Is a feature stressed. 
The taper for long tools is obtained by table setting 
(t eel and microscrew vraduation ). 
eeds are positive, automatic and adjustable. 
y I té ds sharpening on tne face of the 
eet! erti eds lee} ng gashes, clearance, re- 
rinding. etc., operate on table return stroke and give 
pensation for wheel wea This is said to leave 
‘ f n and to give true radial 
‘ ‘ ‘ eC! nN \ 4 i Tor Lathe 
nine 
el it oy i ] D 





j Movements Evcept Chucking, Stopping and 
{ ding Lie Automatnu The machine is W- 
aed nor ontyu foi harpening and regrivding 
f niso ft pie ‘facturine Ope rations 
ymbinatior metals and suitable design, is said to 





yunteract extension by heating. Prevention of elonga 
n keeps the wheel in same position relative work 
pointed to as one of the features assuring accu 

The wheel head is adjustable radially and for 

an gularity desired, including setting to angle for 


OT II ding, etc. 


The machine may be used for either dry or wet 
rrinding; a pump, tank and piping being part of the 
egular equipment The maximum distance between 
enters of the No. 2 machine is 16 in., the grinding 
ength 10 in., and the maximum diameter on centers 

8 ir The machine ay be arranged for either belt 
r motor drive, two mot ng employed for the lat 
er. The floor space occupi¢ s 3 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 10 in 
TI et weig! iD) e] 2400 Ib 


Automatic Band and Circular Saw 


Sharpener 
1 new ill-bearing automatic saw sharpener d 
gone for e rapid and accurate sharpening of both 


Saws Nnas 


ker Mfg Corporation, St 


peer 


brought 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


out by the 


The ca 





icity of the machine is for % to 6-in. band saws with 
teeth spaced from 5/16 to 2% in. and 8 to 36-in. circu 
il iws having teeth spaced from 14 to 2% in. 
Convenient location of controls is among the fea- 
ires, and saws may be quickly placed on and taken 


the machine. The emery wheel is arranged to 
) give any desired bevel to cut-off saws. All 
mounted in bal] bearings and bearings are 
packed and tapped for Alemite connection. 
Change of cam is not required in sharpening cut-off 
and rip saws, and only one extra cam is 
sharpening band saws. ¢ 


scillate t 
arbors are 
yrease 


used when 


The frame of the machine is rigidly constructed and 
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the carriage that supports the arbor is accurately ma- 
chined. A timer hand wheel is used to change the shape 
of the tooth of the saw as desired, and a feed finger 
screw is provided for changng the relation of the front 
of the tooth to the back face of the emery wheel. The 
not, however, change the spacing. The 
spacer screw adjusts the saw feed to give the proper 
spacing for fine or coarse tooth saws. 

The feed mechanism is accurately machined and ji 
supported by a rigid frame. It operates to place eac! 
tooth for grinding at exactly the same point in it 
travel past the grinding wheel, regardless of variatio1 
n saw tension or pulling strain. This accurate opera 
tion is stressed as assuring uniformity in the size, 
shape and spacing of the teeth of the saw. The grind 
ng head has large arbor bearings and broad sliding 
vays fitted to take up wear. The feed finger is of hig! 
speed steel and is knife-shaped. It is arranged to en 
vage the face of a tooth at any desired point. Th 
band saw rest is provided with a roller for carrying 
the saw, and may be adjusted for bringing the saw 
the proper height. The arbor is driven by belt from 
the countershaft of the machine over self-adjusting 
The grinding wheel is adjusted to height by 
means of a hand wheel. 

The machine may be arranged 


screw does 


dlers. 


for either belt 





The Vach ine Is Inte nded for Sharpening Both 
Circular and Band Saws. Operation is auto- 
matic 


motor drive, a %-hp. motor being required. The floor 
space occupied is 36 in. x 37 in. and the height of the 
machine is 54 in. The net weight of the motor driven 
init is 750 Ib. 


Purification of Open-Hearth Fuel Gas 


Last June F. W. Sperr, Jr., director of research Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, read a paper at Youngstown be- 
fore a meeting of the Eastern States Blast Furnace 
and Coke Oven Association on the subject of the “Puri- 
fication of Open-Hearth Gas.” That paper, with some 
additional material, has now been reprinted by the Kop- 
pers Co. Mr. Sperr listed the principal disadvantages 
of dry purification before launching into his advocacy 
of liquid purification. He places the efficiency of puri- 
fication by the new process very high—up to 100 per 
cent in the cases of some of the substances in the gas. 
Removal of sulphur from the fuel gas for the open- 
hearth furnace is, of course, of great benefit, and this 
is one of the main accomplishments of the new process. 
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New Universal Tooling Equipment 


New Line of Tools Developed for Use on Turret 
Lathes Permit of Making Multiple 
and Combined Cuts 


A number of new tools for the Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6 
size turret lathes are being placed on the market by the 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. Four of these tools, 
a multiple turning head with overhead pilot attach- 
ment; a multiple cutter holder; an off-set cutter holder; 
and a cross slide cutter block are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. They are carefully designed to 
provide rigidity and to make possible multiple and com- 
bined cuts. It is stated that the tools are made on the 
quantity basis, thus keeping the cost low and making it 
possible for the average shop to obtain well designed 








FRONT 


Fig. 5—Method Sketches Showing Four Positions 
Block and of Rear Cutter Block. 
are used 


Inex pe nNSive te 


+ 


tooling which will cover a wide variety of work at a 
low initial cost. 

The multiple turning head with overhead pilot at- 
tachment, shown in Fig. 1, is particularly adapted for 
small and average lot work of medium or heavy type, 
since with this new tool heavy feeds can be taken with- 
out using special pilot bars. The distinctive feature of 
the overhead pilot bar is the radial adjustment which 
compensates for wear on the machine, without sacrific- 
ing rigidity. The bar is supported in the multiple turn- 
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ing head by four screws, which give a four-point bear- 
ing for alinement with a bushing on the head of the 
machine (patented). After proper alinement is se- 
cured, the bar is clamped firmly by means of a washer 
and nut on the rear end. 

The overhead pilot bar passes into a bracket which 
attaches to the front of the head. The adjustable bush- 
ng (patented) makes it possible to attach the bracket 
to the machine when not in use. Only one bracket and 
bushing are required for each machine, as the pilot 
bar of each multiple turning head is adjusted to this 
ne bushing. The multiple-turning head itself contains 
holes located at different distances from the center, giv- 
ing a wide turning range. Various cutter holders of 
different styles are used for turning, boring, facing and 
hamfering. 
held in the center 
The center 


cutters may be 


using the rocker bushing shown. 


boring 


Forged 
hole by 


Fig. 1 (Center) Muttiple Turn 
ing Head With Overhead Pilot 
Attachment 
Fig. 2 (Above)—Multiple Cutter 
Holder 
(Left) —Off-set 


Fig. 3 Cutter 


Holder 





Front Cutte) Fig 4 Front Cross Slide Cutter 
Block for Multiple 


Forming Operations 


Facing and 


hole may also be fitted with stub boring bars, drills, 
reamers, pilot bars and similar tools. The head itself 
s heavy and rigid, and is designed to afford suitable 
tool clearances. The tool may be set up quickly for 
multiple cuts. It will handle a wide variety of work, 
and diameters ranging up to the turning capacity of 
the machine may be turned. 

The multiple cutter holder, shown in Fig. 2, is for 
use in the multiple turning head described above. The 
holder carries two cutters, which are adjustable to dif- 








two diameters at the same 
Tie screws and bush- 


sides from springing 


rent positions for turning 
», or for turning and facing. 


ings are provided to prevent the 


part when clamping the cutters. A variety of holes 

akes it possible to shift these to different positions 

r a wide number of combinations of tools. The hold- 

rs may be moved it 1 out of the heads for the length 

the cut. TI entire holder is hardened and the 
nk gr i fi te 

ff er holder } n Fig. 3, is also 

e turning head when the cutter would 

f d in the straight or angle cutter 

Bett ipport is given to the cutters, partic- 

g stellite Slots for the cutters are 

the solid, leaving tie pieces between the 

to preve them from springing. 

ved in and out of the heads for the 

g he cuts. The cutter is held by two screws. 

holder is hardened and the shank is ground 

Often when two diameters of different 

t and red this tool is desirable to 

Heavy-Duty Automatic Roll Feed for 


Punch Presses 


iutomatic roll feed designed to feed 
thick by 4 in. wide, and 


in. wide, has been brought 


led stock 0.137 in. 


No. 14 gage, 8 


f | ; J Littell Mac nine Co.., 4127 Ravenswood 
\ Chicag The device, shown in the accom- 
n, is particularly adapted for blank- 





P inch Pre ss Eq dij ped Vi ih Automa i¢ Roll 
Feed. The stock is fed from rolls into a straight- 
, then through the feed roll to the die 
¢ hinges and heavy hardware, and is made to fit all 
akes of punch presses. 
The stock to be punched comes in rolls weighing 


t 
proximats ly 600 lb. It passes through 
hree-ro] 


ich takes out 
feed roll to 


| straightener. wh any 


nd then goes through the the die. The 


feeding rolls are 6% in. in diameter, 8% in. wide and are 


] 4 } 
: SUE, hardened 


and ground. The straightening 
rolls, which are also hardened and ground, are power 
riven and connected with gearing to the feeding rolls. 
All gears are of machine steel. This attachment is ar- 
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reduce the overhang of the cutters by stepping down 
and stepping up with these holders. 

In order to obtain multiple facing 4 forming op 
erations on the cross slide, it has usually been neces- 
sary in the past to make special cutter blocks and cut 
ters for each job tooled. While the increase in produc- 
tion, especially in quantity lots, soon paid for the ex 
tra expense of the special blocks, the universal cross 
slide cutter block shown in Fig. 4 has been designed t 
accomplish the purpose of the special blocks and at the 
same time may be used for a large variety of work 
The blocks are available either for the front or rear, 
the front block being shown. The rear block is higher 

Each block may be set in four different position 
on the cross slide, as shown in Fig. 5, and the cutte: 
may be arranged in each of the four positions to give : 
variety of combinations. Inexpensive forged cutte: 
or bits are used, so that when changing from job t 
job it is necessary to regrind and set the cutters onl) 
The tool is made entirely of steel and is of heavy an 
rigid construction. 


ranged to feed from 0 to 11 in. at each stroke of t 
It is stated that, although it was originally 
tended to feed % in. by 4 in. stock at 46 strokes ps 
min., it was found in actual use that it was entir 
satisfactory to run the press at 78 strokes per mir 
with an open belt and using a feed of approximate 
6 in. 

The roll feed shown in the illustration is mounte 
on a bolster plate which is arranged to accommodat« 
double-roll feed and also a scrap cutter, which are to b 
attached later. In the particular application of thé 
roll feed here pictured, the stock is fed from right 
left, and for this reason the single-roll feed is mounte: 
on the right-hand side of press. Usually, however, 
single roll feed is mounted on the left-hand side of th« 
press and the stock is fed from left to right. 


press. 


Cutter and Tool Grinder with Self-Con 
tained Motor Drive 


The No. 1 universal cutter and tool grinder of th 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., ha 
been redesigned to provide for a self-contained moto 
thereby eliminating the overhead works pr« 
viously employed. All types of cutter, reamer and toc 


drive, 





The Motor Is Inclosed in the Base and Belted 
Through the Column to the Grinding Wheel 
Spindle. Overhead works are eliminated 
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work which can be handled on standard universal cut- 
ter and reamer grinders can be handled on this ma- 
chine, and the elimination of all overhead works is in- 
tended to bring it in line with modern demand for effi- 
cient and convenient motorization. 

The machine employs a % hp. motor, which is 
mounted in the base and belted through the column to 
the grinding wheel spindle. A swing door at the front 
of the base makes the motor accessible for making 
bearing adjustments, cleaning the commutator, etc. A 


Wire Cut to Length and Straightened 
Automatically 


Unusually large production and accuracy of cutting 
are claimed for the automatic rotary straightening and 
cutting-off machine shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. This machine, being placed on the market by 
the Hallden Machine Co., Thomaston, Conn., is designed 
to operate on round wire, which it takes from a coil 
and cuts into uniform lengths, depositing the straight 
ened wire into a receiving tree. The flier is equipped 
with bell-shaped straightening dies so that 
the wire may be started without stopping the 
machine. The machines will be equipped 
with a seven-roll straightener and one pair of 
feed rolls to prevent slippage between the 
wire and the rolls. 

The shearing mechanism is of flying type. 
The shear is timed in with the feed rolls so 
that during the time of cutting off, the shear 
moves forward with the exact speed of the 
wire. This type of shear is claimed to pre- 
vent marking of the wire either by the feed 
rolls or by the rotary dies. A one-revolution- 
clutch of the roll-locking type is employed. 
This type of clutch will engage instantly 
upon tripping, thus assuring uniformity in 
the lengths of the rods. The clutch is of 
special tool steel, glass hard and is intended 
for severe service. 

The tripping mechanism is of a trigger 
type. The wire passes under the trigger 
which causes the trigger to lift and release 
the stopping lever on the one-revolution 
clutch. The stopping lever is thrown out by 
a spring. The amount of pressure required 
to raise the trigger is small, thus preventing 
any bending action on the wire. The receiv- 
ing tree is provided with tipping arms so 
that the rods may be dumped into a box or on a truck, 
dumping of the rods being accomplished by means of 
All fast running parts are mounted on rollet 


a lever. 


Measuring Sales Efficiency* 


How One Sales Manager Checks Up on Orders 
Lost and Orders Received 


N analytical sales manager in our industry kee} 

certain records and charts that help him in ! 
work and may also help others. First, the record tra¢ 
every quotation made until the project is either aban 
doned by the prospect or is turned into an order. A 
record card does this. As long as the project is oper 
this card is in the “Projects Open” file. If abandoned 
it goes into a “Projects Abandoned” file. If lost 
a competitor, it goes into “Orders Lost” and, of courss 
if taken by himself it is filed accordingly. 

To get a definite measure of the efficiency of hi 
selling, he takes the value of “Projects Open” at the 
beginning of each month and adds the value of new 
quotations made, which total measures the total chanc: 
of business he had for the month. This total is reduced 


*From a bulletin issued by Ernest F. DuBrul, genera 


manager National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


Wire Is 


capacity 
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1/12 hp. motor taking current from lamp socket is built 
into the headstock to provide for handling cylindrical 
and internal grinding. The work spindle is driven by 
means of a worm, providing the necessary slow speed 
and eliminating the necessary overhead drum. 
Longitudinal, transverse, and vertical movements 
are controlled by conveniently placed hand wheels. The 
machine swings work 9% in. in diameter and up to 20 
in. wide. Longitudinal movement is 15 in.; transverse 
movement 7 in., and vertical movement 6% in. 


bearings equipped with the Alemite system of lubri- 
cation. 

The seven-roll straightener, the flier, the front 
feed rolls and the shear are all operated from one shaft. 
The gear housings are entirely inclosed. The gears are 
of machine steel. The flier is driven directly from the 
main shaft, and the pinion on the flier is of fiber, the 
driving gear being of a special alloy. The machine is 
driven by a 10-hp. direct connected motor. 

The machine is available in various sizes, the No. 2 
unit being recommended for non-ferrous or steel wire 





Taken From a Coil and Cut Into Uniform Lengths, 
Then Straightened and Deposited Into the Receiving Tree. The 


is for non-ferrous and steel wire from % to ™% in 


inciusive 


from % in. in diameter up to and including % in. in 
diameter. The weight of the No. 2 machine is approxi 
mately 6500 Ib. 


by the value of “Projects Abandoned” by the prospec 
tive buyers during the month, which are subtracted 
The balance represents what both he and his competi 
tors had to work on. To find what percentage of this 
he got, he divides the value of “Orders Taken” by this 
total. He also divides the value of “Orders Lost” by 
the same total to get the percentage that his competi- 
tors booked out of the possibilities. He charts these 
percentages from month to month. 

If he is getting about the same share of business 
the percentage line runs approximately straight. But 
if the percentage of “Orders Lost” runs up and 
“Orders Taken” runs down, he sees that his competi- 
tors are gaining on him and it is up to him to get 
busy. If “Orders Taken” run up and “Orders Lost” 
run down he is happy, of course. 

Such charts for each type of machine his company 
produces show which types are easier to sell comparec 
to others by the proportions which “Orders Taken” 
and “Orders Lost” bear to the total “Projects Open.” 
This has led to study of improvements needed in some 
lines, to definite abandonment of some others, and to 
more sales efforts on some others. 
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Ford Airplane Plant 


To Have Unusual Building of 60,000 Sq. Ft., 
Also Hangar Housing Fully 15 Planes 


' ] + + a" 7 

The Ford Mot Detroit. will build at the Ford 
rt at Dea n, M 1 new airplane manutac 
turing } nt ! anga iving a capacity tor 
nes, forming what lis 
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Continuous Mills for Columbia Steel Co. 


ry is out for four 4-high 30-in. and 16-in. 

n 27-in. 2-high universal mill 

r the Columbia Steel Co., Butler, Pa., and an award 
made within the next few days. These mills 
electrically driven and the electrical equip- 

placed shortly Barton R. Shover, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, is consulting engineer for 
| iny, Which is a combination of the Columbia 
ote Uo., Elyria, Ohio, and the Forged Steel Wheel 
( Butler, Pa., under the name of the former, as 


‘“Acipco Mono-Cast Pipe’—A New Cen- 
trifugal Iron Product 


lhe new plant being erected y the American Cast 
P ( Birmingha Ala., for the manufacture 
rifugal cast iron pipe in refractory molds, it 
, will be ready for operation on a comme? 
the middle of May. The plant will manu 
in 16-ft. lengths and in diameters of 4 in.., 
. 0 ir ind 12 it The plant will 
1 } rs per day with a potential 
t 6 in. 16 ft. pipe per minute 
\ Pipe he trade name adopted 
I Mi ist means 
y r? S ng eve \ ? 
( entrifuga 
! e bell and spig« 
¢ dw e made under 
n indar weights 
( \ I { il yw t ot ne \ nerical Water 
W \ I 1 r< Velg T of rie An eri 
‘y \ I | \ nter welg S whnict wil 
i e] 17 il 1 25 per cent 
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ture of the standard cast iron pipe that for many years 
made in the casting pits of modern pips 
“Being cast centrifugally, however, it ac 
quires certain characteristics that increase its ser 
viceability to an extent not obtainable with pipe mad 
in the usual way in vertical or horizontal molds.” 
The development of this has been under 
way at the plant of the American Cast Iron Pipe Co 
for the past three years. Since that time approximat 
ly 10,000 tons has been made and is now in service ir 
all sections of the country. The company does not 
now expect that the product itself will be ready for dis 
commercial quantities before the latte: 


has been 


foundries. 


process 


tribution in 
May. 


yt of 


Bookings of Commercial Steel Castings 
Above Production 


January bookings of commercial steel castings a 
reported by the Department of Commerce amounted 
84,232 net This was a slight drop from the Di 

85,397 tons, but otherwise was muc} 

more than a year. It compar 

with 82,922 tons in January, 1925, and with about 61,00( 

monthly average for 1925. The Januar 

ure represents 83.9 per cent of capacity, and the 1 

than two-thirds of the 
castings capacity of the United States. 

Railroad specialties in January accounted for 
77 tons, or 87.6 per cent of capacity. Except for D 


tons. 
cember figure ol 


the largest total in 


ns as the 
ng 
ports cover 


more commerce 


cember and the previous January this was much tl} 
largest figure in more than a year; it compares wit 
24,627 tons as the average month in 1925. The De 


cember figure was 43,215 tons, while January, 1925 
showed 40,799 tons. Miscellaneous castings amounting 
to 46,555 tons were booked in January, representing 
81.1 per cent of capacity. This is more than 10 per cent 
above the highest figure of 1925, December with 42,182 
tons and January with 42,123 tons having been the 
The average figure for 1925 was 36,352 tons 
Production in January was considerably below th: 
tonnage booked. It amounted to 71,996 tons, or 71 
per cent of capacity. This was made up of 29,565 ton 
of railroad specialties and 42,431 tons of miscellaneou 


casting 


largest 


Financial Showing of Republic Co. 


Full Benefit of Plant Improvements, Says Chair 
man Topping, Will Not Be Realized 
Until This Year 


While further plant improvements will be made b; 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. during 1926, it is state 


in the annual report to stockholders signed by Cha 
man John A. Topping that “all major improvements 
have been completed and manufacturing properti 
thoroughly modernized—full benefits from these in 
provements were not realized during the (past) yea! 


should be reflected in future operations.” The net 
profits for 1925 were about double those of 1924. 





The following comparative statement of earning 
d disposition shows the effect of narrowed profit 
narvins 
Year Ending Year Ending Year Ending 
Dec. 31,1925 Dee. 31,1924 Dec. 31, 1] 
$6,669,702.23 $4,414,657.11 $9,267,79 
d . 
$56,218.02 2.496.720.81 3.015,577.¢ 
Net profit $13,484.21 1,917.936.30 6,252,218 
] 000.00 2.000,000.00 950,000 
7 
640.616.48 *82 063.70 3,002,2158.. 
562.388 4 32.921.772.06 33,003.3 


Despite the increased tonnage produced last yea! 


(1,107,000 tons of pig iron, finished and unfinished 
ee!) as against the output of 1924 (847,000 tons a 
products) inventories were reduced by Dec. 31, 192: 


ym $14,295,000 the previous year to $12,901,000 


is accounted for, in the report, by lower costs 0! 
ion and by greater concentration of operatio! 
th resultant reduction of stocks on hand. 


roduct 
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Possible Action to Curb Imports 


Customs Division and Tariff Commission Inquiries May Result in More Effective 
Protection for Blast Furnaces and Concrete Bar Makers 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—Considerable irresponsible 
publicity is appearing concerning the iron and steel 
situation both in the United States and abroad. A 
great deal of this class of material necessarily comes 
from Washington, growing out of discussions in Con 
gress on the tariff and activities in executive branches 
of the Government which embrace inquiries as to iron 
and steel competition or other matters. At the same 
time, there have been published articles from other 
sources which ordinarily are reliable but in the present 
instance have been misleading. 

It may be said at the outset that a great deal of the 
discussion about changing duties on iron and steel 
comes from Congress and may ke considered wholly 
political. The administration does not have the re- 
motest intention of tinkering with the tariff at the 
present session of Congress. Mr. Coolidge has made 
this plain and inasmuch as Congress is in control 
of the administration forces, it can be accepted as a 
certainty. Because of this alinement, published reports 
implying that tariff rates on iron and steel may be 
reduced may be discounted entirely with safety. 

The iron and steel tariff situation as it is affected 
by Government activities at present is primarily in the 
hands of the Customs Division, Treasury Department, 
and the Tariff Commission. Any changes in tariff 
rates at this time would depend solely upon possible 
recommendations of the commission in connection with 
inquiries conducted under the flexible provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act. Publicity speculating as to 
possible changes through this channel and arguing for 
or against necessity of changing the rates is only con- 
jecture. 


Concrete Bar Inquiry by Tariff Commission 


The work of the Customs Division actually is com- 
manding much more immediate interest than that of 
the Tariff Commission. This is due to the fact that 
machinery of the Customs Division is more rapid in its 
execution than that of the Tariff Commission. This is 
not the fault of the commission, but rather is due to the 
law under which it operates. Interest in the Customs 
Division has been heightened by heavy importations of 
pig iron and relatively large importations of steel. As 
a result of these incoming shipments the Customs Di- 
vision has inquiries under way with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether or not it should apply anti-dumning or the 
countervailing duties or both. The Tariff Commission 
itself has been giving consideration to a request of pro- 
ducers of reinforcing steel bars for an increase of the 
duty on that product through the flexible provisions, 
but so far as is known, the commission has not acted. 
Its principal work has been an extensive and long- 
drawn out inquiry based upon a compliant of Eastern 
merchant blast furnaces against imports of pig iron. 
It is understood that its report on this subject finally 
has been completed and may be made public in the near 
future. Upon the basis of this investigation the com- 
mission will determine whether or not to recommend 
that the President increase the rate. 


Alleged Dumping of Iron Probed by Customs Division 


Eastern furnaces have protested particularly against 
large pig iron imports from British India. Another 
important angle of the import problem relates to the 
investigation by the Customs Division. The anti-dump- 
ing unit is understood to have virtually completed its 
inquiry, although the difficulties encountered in learn- 
ing comparable prices of Indian iron both for the home 
market and for foreign shipments are understood t 
have been so great that there is doubt as to whether 
the probe will result in any concrete determination. 
The possible application of countervailing duties on 
iron imported from India is also being studied by the 
Customs Division because of the bounties paid by the 
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Indian government on the production of ingots. Here 
also there is a great deal of doubt as to whether the 
countervailing section can be applied on pig iron, which 
is given no bounty. The only possible application would 
be based on the contention that the payment of bounty 
on steel constitutes an indirect bounty on pig iron. 


Look Into Rebates on German Steel Exports 


An inquiry under the countervailing section is also 
being made into rebates being paid to German manu- 
facturers of steel when the product is meant for export. 
In this instance there seems to be a more tangible pros- 
pect of results. The anti-dumping unit is also investi- 
gating imports of iron and steel bars, structural shapes, 
etc., from Germany. This inquiry has been under way 
for some time, and interest in it has been heightened 
by the fact that it is understood that some structural 
shapes from Germany will be used in the construction 
of the new book stack section to be added to the Library 
of Congress, an adjunct of Congress, which is used by 
members of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate when seeking intellectual food, some of which may 
concern the tariff itself. 

The contract for the construction of this unit of the 
library has been awarded to the Snead & Co. Iron 
Works, Jersey. City, N. J. It is understood that this 
addition to the library will require from 700 to 890 tons 
of steel and that the great bulk of it will come from 
domestic mills. 

In connection with publicity concerning the iron and 
steel situation much of it has dealt with foreign com- 
petition. Some writers who have attempted to belittle 
incoming shipments have compared the latter with the 
production or capacity of American furnaces and mills. 
Manifestly the imports are relatively light when so 
measured. 


Serious Effects of Pig Iron Imports 


This kind of comparison, however, is held by those 
protesting against imports to be superficial and illog- 
ical. The point has been made that the imports do seri- 
ously affect certain sections of the industry. The out- 
standing examples are the imports of pig iron. The 
incoming shipments of pig iron for the calendar year, 
1925, totaled 441,425 gross tons. When measured 
against the total blast furnace capacity of the United 
States this figure looks small, beine somewhat less than 
10 per cent of the capacity of the United States. Ac- 
tually those protesting against these imports say the 
comparison not only should be reduced to merchant fur- 
naces along the Eastern seaboard but should be even 
more restricted by limiting it almost wholly to foundry 
iron. Upon this basis, it is pointed out, the competition 
becomes formidable and to it has been attributed re- 
duced operations of furnaces in the East. Likewise, 
this is given as one reason for the serious situation 
affecting Virginia furnaces, which also have been hard 
hit, it is alleged, by high freight rates. 


Committee for Mechanical Engineers’ 
Meeting at Providence 


Announcement is made that the executive com- 
mittee in charge of the meeting to be held by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers at Provi- 
dence, R. I., May 3-6, is as follows: Luther D. Bur- 
lingame, chairman; Norman L. Sammis, secretary; 
John R. Freeman, James A. Hall, Frederick C. Free- 
man, Eugene W. O’Brien, Warren B. Lewis, Charles 
G. Richardson, Samuel D. Fitzsimmons, William A. 
Kennedy, William H. Kenerson, Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe, 
Albert E. Thornley, Charles A. Horton, Richard B. 
Watrous, Frederick N. Connet, Arthur N. Sheldon and 
Francis A. Chiffelle. 
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_ Business Analysis and Forecast 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


\ K UNIVERSITY BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 





Favorable and Unfavorable Factors Affecting Business 
May Be Summarized as Follows: 


MUDUUROTU NRA LGLA OTL ENS eA 


Fevorable 


1. Absence of serious maladjustments, 4. Record-breaking bank debits. 

2. Decrease in stocks of manufactured com- 5. Upward trend of labor earnings. 
modities in first hands. 6. Continued large building activity. 

3. Prompt readjustment of industrial output 7. Settlement of anthracite coal strike. 
and bank credit. &. Favorable tax legislation. 


Unfavorable 


1. The P-V Line declines. 4. Irregularly lower commodity prices. 
2. Unfilled steel orders decrease. 5. January retail trade declines, 
}. Smaller volume of new enterprises. 6. Railroad labor demands. 


At present the unfavorable factors are strong enough to indicate a minor recession in busi- 
é ness. Business, however, is very active, the industrial output is large, and prices are 
relatively stable. The prospect is for irregularity for a few months, but for no major reces- 
sion. It is quite possible that the readjustment may be effected with little disturbance. 


rT\HE upward trend in the business cycle continued Overproduction has not appeared to any importa! 
t h December. The cycle index prepared by’ extent. Therefore, while business easily gets out 


New York University Bureau of Business adjustment when it expands, there is no reason why 


I ‘ 8.2 in De nber against 105.8 in No- should contract to any great extent. Some further 
1 107.5 in October. This indicates that the downward readjustment is indicated for the ne: 
vel of business was up to that of March, future, but no major cyclical downswing seems call 
had 1 attained so high a point as was for. 
it the peak of tl cle The upswing and downswing which characteriz 
Our relative position in the cycle is indicated by the period between 1921 and the middle of 1924 
wing comparison. The cycle index stood at pears to have been a true business cycle, but the dow: 
eak in M 192 It fell to 93.35 at the swing in 1924 was not of major depression proportion 
n June, 1924. Since then it has recovered It left no great gap to be filled up and accordingly t 
upswing which has occurred since then has been r 
iti iggests several questions: Are we _ tively moderate. 
ik of the cycle? Was the 1921-24 movement This suggests that possibly the nature of the pr 
yele Is the character of business cycle ent business cycle is different from those that hav: 
g faking these questions up in order out renerally occurred in the past. As has been suggest: 
g ; I 
| follow before in this department, it seems that the tender 
here has been 1 Y ich as characterized the is for business to become more stable and for busin« 
I { 1922-23 Commodity price inflation and ups and downs to be less violent and prolonged. R¢ 
vy! ! notably absent. cent industria! history seems to justify the hypothe 
Ary 
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“Se, Pig Iron Fluctuations 


Are Considerably Sharper Than Swings 
in the Business Cycl 
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In This Issue 


No likelihood of any immediate reduction 
in tron or steel import duties.—Some possi- 
bility of action in regard to pig iron tariff 
increase on Eastern seaboard; talk of reduc- 
tions merely political.—Page 571. 


Business readjustment may be effected 
without much disturbance.—Overproduction 
being reduced, building very active, con- 
sumption still high, coal strike settled; some 
recession may take place, but it will be of 
minor importance.—Page 572. 


Should machine tools be sold on the 
stallment plan?—Makers agree that such a 
system might prove useful, but suggest care- 
ful safeguarding of such accounts by in- 
terest rate above current rate.—Page 602. 


Pressed Steel Car Co. loses $2,000,000 
damage suit.—Court contends Carnegie Steel 


Co. had right to divert shipments where 
necessary in war time.—Page 602. 


24.000.000 families in U. S. A. today, but 
also 15,000,000 stockholders.—Trend toward 
wider distribution of securities and employe: 
ownership of companies constitute a real in- 
dustrial revolution.—Page 542. 


Ne uw Inte rnational - ra d ( BE rposition 
ope ned at New Orleans. Industries re- 
quested to send samples of products with 


complete information.—Page 561. 


7 eal . 
Be tte? tor control of Indust) 4to Ove 


hands of workers than of financiers? Em- 

plovees now virtually control Philadelphia 

R°pid Transit Co.; plan has operated to sat- 
action of men and management.—Page 
15. 


° } - ‘>? 
Large wnits in steel Indust) i, ¢ ( f hey 


: Arya ; : = ee 
to individual opportunity etter market to 


seller offered by large corporations as com- 
pared with small, struggling concerns; also, 
better material possible for buyer.—Page 


o/s. 


Use of ultra-violet light in microscopical 
study of metals offers great possibilities.— 
May pave way for new heat-treating develop- 
ments; much sharper resolution than with 
ordinary light.—Pages 555, 579. 


Embrittlement of malleable castings pre- 
vented by heating to a femperature of 600 
to 750 deg. C. and quenching.—Castings may 
then be galvanized by hot-dip process with 


no fear of brittleness. Page 5d. 


Recent researches on iron-tungsten and 
iron-chromium allous mark — be ginning of 
yew art, says Zay Jeffries.—Will include 
hardening of carbonk iron allovs and heat 
treatment of allovs in which gamma iron 


plays no part.—Page 550. 

Quart h } } rages lost annually be- 
cause of sichne Average annual expendi 
ture of industrial plants for medical ser 
vice to employees 500 plants) amounted to 
$3.62 for each $1,000 in wages.—Page 560 


— ’ 
sales manager wses ratio between orders 


falen and hiusiness tried for to measure 


sales efficiency.—Any deviation from an av 
erage ratio eason for close check-up on 
ales organization.—Page 569. 

No aqeneral scientifr agreement erists as 
to what causes hardie of steel—No vuni- 
formity shown in replies to questionnaire 
ent | Dr. Sauveur to 23 prominent metal- 
irgist me few points now generally ac 
cepted Page 549. 

January bi es na nutshell.—271,231 
passenger cars, 29,601 trucks produced, large 
rain over last vear but lowest month sine 
September; steel casting bookings above pro- 
luction, 84,232 tons ordered, 83.9 capacity: 


fewer new enterprises; retail trade lower 


thar December; record-breaking bank 


debits: c¢ ymmodityv prices irregularly lower. 
Pages 560, 570, 572. 
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| .\ : sue of THE IRON AGE two of America’s business leaders express 


he trend toward employee ownership ot 
rat securities. While radicals and reformers have urged unsound 


Democracy in Corporation Ownership 


. , . ’ ; ’ - } 
and advocated Industrial revolution, there has been another type 
eV ition going n < ( all tne time. What this change in business 


nership means and how it will aff 


ect current business policies is 2 
matter of concern to every executive. THE IRON AGE is glad to be able 
to present the views of George E. Roberts and George M. Verity on this 
mportant subject. 
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STEEL INGOT SCALE 


25 
1921 1922 1923 


Fig. 2—The Trend of Steel Ingot Production Has 


that wiser and more effective financial contro! and in- 
creased statistical information and study of business 
trends are making industrial readjustments more 
speedy and effective than used to be the case. 

As usual, pig iron production has run ahead of the 
general trend of business on the upswing (See Fig. 1) 
The output of pig iron, however, is not so far out of 
line with the cycle curve as it was a year ago and is 
much less so than in 1923. While it is true that the 
January rate of production was too large to be long 
maintained, it may well be observed that there has 
been no such prolonged excess as in 1923 and that no 
such recession as occurred in 1924 is probable. Rather 
we may expect a minor readjustment which will be 
more like that of 1925. 


Business Now Nearly Normal 


HE P-V Line continued its moderate downward 

course in January (See Fig. 2.). It is evident that 
on the average the demand for commodities is not 
sufficiently strong to absorb the supply at present 
prices. It follows that we must expect either decreased 
production or lower prices—or possibly a little of both. 
The close observer, however, will note that the decline 
in the P-V Line has been very moderate indeed and 
that it stands at a point somewhat above its location 
of a year ago. This is one reason why only a moderate 
readjustment is indicated for the near future. 

In fact, leaving the matter of trend or direction of 
movement out of consideration, it is noteworthy that 
business today is very nearly normal in most respects. 

As usual during the last two years, the output of 
steel ingots (allowing for seasonal variation) con- 
tinues to follow the P-V Line by two or three months. 
After eliminating the merely seasonal gain, the ingot 
output shows a decline in trend in January, indicating 
a prompt readjustment in the steel business to conform 
with the business outlook. It now appears that a 
further moderate recession in steel activity is called 
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Ve ry Close ly Followed the Movements of the P-V Line 


for and will occur—perhaps much after the fashion of 
the 1925 readjustment. 


Moderate Steel Recession Probable 


HE obvious fact shown in Fig. 3 is that the trend 


of scrap prices and of unfilled steel orders is now 
downward. This is significant both as to the trend of 
business in general and of the iron and steel industry. 
3oth of the items mentioned are “barometric.” The 
indicated tendencies for the near future are moderately 
lower prices and decreased production. The only ques- 
tions are—How much? How long? 

The answer to these questions depends on the ad- 
justment in production. In 1923, for example, the 
production of iron and steel ran far beyond the signals 
set against it by such barometers as the P-V Line, 
unfilled orders, and even the trend of scrap prices. A 
rather severe recession resulted. Now, however, steel 
production is following the rise and fall of the barome- 
ters quite closely and accordingly any recession should 
he moderate. 

It may be noted, too, that the unfilled orders 
barometer has nearly run its normal course in the way 
of a complete cycle and a glance at Fig. 3 will suggest 
that its downward trend will probably be terminated in 
another month or two. This, again, suggests that in- 
asmuch as steel prices are now so low, any further 
decline will be very moderate and not last long. 


Building Activity Still Large 


HE chart of building activity is shown again this 

month because of the special interest in this indus- 
try. Uncertainty concerning the trend of building ac 
tivity is one of the chief deterrents to business prog- 
ress at the present time. 

Our adjusted index of the floor space in building 
contracts awarded (Fig. 4) increased in January and 
reached the highest point on record for that month. 
Several considerations, however, give a less favorable 
impression than this bare statement. It will be noted 
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Fig. 3—Scrap and Unfilled Orders, Both Barometric, Point Clearly to a Downward Trend in Steel Produc- 
tion 
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Steel Barrel Output in January 
eel barrels, based on D 
f ( merce reports from 31 establishment 
I 168,722. Th was a minor increase 
} I ir 167,485, but was considerably 
fs I Jar ry, 1925, at 420,127. Janu 
I 1¢ n as 6.9 per cent below the average 
I 19 howed 503,221. It was, however! 
é e the average month of 1924, in whic! 
rod 13.800 
\ I months, shipments were almost ident 
th productior Unfilled orders showed a slight 
! é 1,765,846, against 1,745,346 at the end 
, ‘ This increase was wholly in orders fo! 
I vhich amounted to 431,772 within 
iyS, agall 68,286 a month before. 
Percentage of capacity used in January, as reported 


Manufacturers Institute, Bulkley 
43.8, this representing the 


mer Barrel 


Building, Cleveland, was 


membership of the institute. The volume of business 
it the members during the month was $1,158,674. 
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Opposes Aluminum Company Probe 


Minority of Senate Committee Reports Justice Department Finds Evidence 
Does Not Support Charges Made 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—Despite efforts of some 
members of the Senate Committee on Judiciary, wh 
in a majority report prepared by Senator Walsh, Demo 
crat, of Montana, urged that the committee investigate 
the Aluminum Co. of America, the Department of Jus- 
tice has held that successful prosecution of contempt 
proceedings against the company cannot be maintained 
The position of the department was made known by 
Senator Cummins, Republican, of Iowa, who filed a 
minority report in opposition to the majority report 
of the Senate committee. 

Pressure for investigation of the Aluminum con 
pany by the committee was brought by Senator Walsh 
and other members on the grounds that the Department 
of Justice had been negligent in proceeding against the 
Aluminum company. It also has come at a time whet 
the Federal Trade Commission is conducting an it 
quiry at Pittsburgh. There are many who have con 
strued the apparent attempt at a concentrated drive 
upon the Aluminum company as a mere political play 
At the same time, it is interesting to observe that some 
prominent Democrats in the Senate are strongly 0] 
posed to what they call a mania for investigation 
The cost to the Senate for investigations already made 
has been so high as to shock some of the members whi 
have just been acquainted with the figures by Senato1 
Overman, Democrat, of North Carolina. The drain on 
the contingent fund has been so heavy as to almost de- 
plete it, and if investigations desired by some of the 
more ambitious members were carried out, a deficit 
would ensue, 

Moreover, some members of the Senate, including 
Mr. Cummins, have pointed out that for Senate com 
mittees to take up investigations which are the provinces 
of administrative branches of the Government is ar 
encroachment upon the rights of the executive branch 

The conclusions of the Department of Justice in 

he Aluminum case were made following an investiga- 
tion based on charges filed with it by the Federal Trad 


Aluminum Company Contracts and 
Letters Entered in Trade Com- 
mission Hearings 


PITTSBURGH, Feb, 22.—Hearings in the investiga- 
tion of the Aluminum Co. of America by the Federal 
Trade Commission, begun at the Federal building here, 
Feb. 15, were adjourned last Friday until May 3 or 
13, depending upon when the company could make 
ready for further procedure. The commission, as rep 
resented by Richard P. Whitely, counsel, is leaving no 
stone unturned in its effort to prove that the company 
is a monopoly. It has requested a copy of the list of 
tockholders holding more than 3 per cent of the com- 
pany’s stock in an effort to prove that the small stock- 
holders may include some who might be able to ass 
the company in restricting the activities of smaller 
ompanies. George R. Gibbons, vice-president and sex 
retary of the company, who was on the stand continu- 
ously from Monday until Friday, except Thursday, 
when the annual meeting of the company forced a 
recess, has been identifying by title 740 letters and 
contracts subpenaed as part of the record in the case. 
During the recess Mr. Whitely, accompanied by asso- 
ciate counsel and an accountant, spent the day at the 
company’s offices looking over the subpenaed letters and 
contracts which Mr. Gibbons had not reached in his 
readings. 

The charges against the company have grown since 


the opening of the hearings and the effort of the 


Commission. One charge alleged delaying of ship 
ments, another the furnishing of defective metal, a 
third discrimination in prices on crude or semi-finished 
aluminum, and a fourth hindering competitors from 
enlarging business operations. 

It was held by the Department of Justice that there 
was no evidence to support the charge that the com 
pany had intentionally delayed its shipments, and it 


added that there was no specific complaint alleging 


njury. 


Defective Metal 


= 
Concerning the charge that defective metal had 
been furnished, the department said it believed the evi- 
dence clearly showed that the company made earnest 
endeavors to maintain the quality of its product and, 
vhen unable to do so, accepted the return of defective 
netal and made proper adjustment. The department 
also reported that “there are firm grounds for the con 
usion that instances of price variations were amply 
fied by conditions applicable to each.” 
Dealing with the charge that competition had been 
hindered, the report held to be wholly unwarranted the 
belief of the Federal Trade Commission that “the orig- 


nal decree is obviously insufficient to restore competi- 
ive conditions in harmony with the anti-trust laws, 


especially with respect to the monopolization of bauxite 


The opinion added further: 


] \ I minal is 
i req re | I of guiit be yond a 
bt | t l iT be had 
I 1 th ~ it I w tl t 
I r I f the depart 
i f her ir £ f tl ‘harges 
exist It now appear 
t filed a citation for contempt 
Ww re ve it would have been 
I pearing 
m now 1s to establish that the company not 
I the aluminum ingot and finished alum 
im arket, but also the aluminum crap market. 


The hearing adjourned after 448 letters and telegrams 
and photostat copies of 54 extracts from contracts had 
een made part of the record, because the other letters 
and contracts had become scattered and could not be 
mmediately presented. 
There was doubt that the company would provide 
list of the 3 per cent stockholders. Certainly, W. W. 
Smith, counsel for the company, has not withdrawn 
ection entered at the time of the original request on 


+ ] ft 


fir day of the hearing. Mr. Whitely announced 


that fter consideration, the list was deemed of 
sufficient importance, the necessary steps to obtain it 


yuld be taken. 


Hyman-Michaels Co. Buys Copper Smelter 


The Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, has purchased 
the Mammoth, Keystone and Kennett properties at 
Kennett, Cal., of the United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Boston. In addition to the plants, which 
constitute one of the largest copper smelting properties 
in the world, the purchase includes trackage and rail- 


road equipment. 


The Hyman-Michaels Co. will probably operate a 
part of the plant for a time, but is considering offers 
from other large smelting and refining companies for 
the purchase of the works in full or in part. 
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VN TEEL-MAKING ! one ot many illustra- 


in turtnerance, 


ral! he way is open for 
pital to embark in steel making, if it 

S and the reason 1s 

pl S hich eel has been selling, 
St ! iture, do not offer induce- 

é It ot S¢ ig business having 
ip the opportunities That is the test. Big 

; is good or bad according to whether it 


shes itself by servi to the public or by 
ting artificial barriers. One is furtherance 
rade the her stric } 

In the old days of antag s big busi 
ness,” the argument Was used t! tnere ought to 
be “opportunity” for men to go into business and 

big business” curtailed tl opportunity The 

principle claimed was right, but the application 
was wrong. There is greater opportunity thar 
ver before for men to go into busines 

Again, the steel ndaust? may be used as al 
xcellent illustration I} connection refer 
‘nce to the advertising pag: THE IRON AGE 
will not be considered in bad form. There are 

iny advertisers who have things they offer for 
ile to the steel-making industry. Some of the 
oncerns are large, some are small. Thev have 
nuch better market for their wares than thev 


ild have if ste 


| making were distributed among 


rreat many small and struggling concerns. 
Next, there are many advertisers who offer 


they make from the 
iaking industry. 
+} at 


products of the steel- 
Their general testimony would 
they get better service, in deliveries and 
suitability of material, from the steel industry 
is now constituted than they would be at all 
to get if steel making were widely subdi- 
among small concerns, no individual pro- 
lucer having the resources now at command for 
research work or 


‘ 
aeqd 


the flexibility now shown in 
naking deliveries as and when desired. 

For continued prosperity a progressive coun- 
like the United States requires new things. 
he old things become more and more easily made, 


try 


of the total income. The people become abl: 
additional things, and additional employn 
is needed, making new things. The steel indust 
grown big and efficient, on the one hand furnis! 
a good market for new things and on the ot 
hand furnishes a good supply of material for t 
things. 

Instead of the steel industry having decrea 
“opportunity” 


buy 


making of new 


in the past quarter century, it 
greatly enlarged opportunity in these two ent 
ly separate directions. It Mas been a great he 


in the economic progress of the country. 


Coke for the Public 

" the recent anthracite suspension the pu! 
showed its ability and willingness to take 

substitutes, remarked in this department 

THE IRON AGE last week, and some of these su 

stitutes will be permanently retained. 


Early 
th (Sept. 


as 


the suspension THE IRON AGE 17, 192: 
pointed out that much coke, particularly by-p! 

t. was sold for domestic and ordinary industri: 
in an ordinary year, 1924. It is well to no! 
now how much more coke can be conveniently a 
profitably supplied for public use. The 
coke statistics will not disclose precisely wh 


uc 


uUs¢ 


annu 


was done during the anthracite suspension, as t! 
fell into two calendar years, but the possibilit 
may be appraised. 

It has been well recognized for several yea 
that the beehive ovens of the iron and steel ind 
try survive chiefly to take the peak of the | 
in blast furnace requirements, the steadier supp 
coming from by-product ovens. Much more is tha‘ 
the case with beehive coke for domestic consum| 
tion, which has rendered good service in the 3! 
thracite suspension. Consideration for the futur: 


is naturally of the by-product industry. 
By-product coke production was lighter in 1924 
than in the preceding or following year, but the! 
was produced 33,983,568 net tons, the sales being 
33,872,767 net tons. Of this the producers sold t 
themselves or to affiliated corporations 77.8 pe 
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cent. Then there were sales of merchant furnace 
coke and of foundry coke, while 8.3 per cent was 
sold for domestic use and 4.6 per cent for general 
industrial use. Besides the coke referred to as 
regular product, there was in addition 2.950.810 
tons of screenings and breeze produced, of which 
536,037 tons was sold. 

By-product coking capacity is rated at about 
50,000,000 net tons a year. As production last 
year was approximately 40,000,000 net tons, it 
may be assumed that the plants would be capable 
of producing nearly if not quite their rating if 
given full employment. 

It is evidently the definite intention of some 
of the producers who established their plants for 
the purpose of serving their blast furnaces, hence- 
forth to cultivate domestic and general industrial 
coke trade. The coke sold in 1924 for domestic 
and general industrial use was made chiefly at 
works established for that purpose. If the iron 
and steel industry were to engage its coking ca- 
pacity fully throughout the year it would, in the 
average year, have a considerable tonnage of 
coke to dispose of. For their own good the by- 
product plants need to be operated continuously, 
whereas blast furnace requirements vary widely. 
Even in a typically “good” year there are periods 
when blast furnaces run well below their maxi- 
mum. 

The coke can be stocked, and in the carrying of 
stocks of pig iron there is leeway. One may con- 
ceive of a steel company accumulating both coke 
and pig iron in a period of light demand for steel, 
and having correspondingly more coke to sell 
when there is demand for domestic fuel. 

With the present by-product coking capacity, a 
rough guess would be that, with fairly steady 
operation, there would be in an ordinary year 
fully 10,000,000 tons of straight coke te sell to the 
public. In addition, there would be about 4,000,- 
000 tons of screenings and breeze. Such tonnages 
are far from insignificant when set against the 
“normal” anthracite production of 90,000,000 tons 


year. 


Violet Rays and Metal Structures 
ESULTS of considerable importance are ex 
pected from the use of the violet ray in 
photomicrography. Announcement was made last 
week at the convention of the mining and metal- 
lurgical engineers of its applicability to the study 
of metal structures. An abstract of the first pre- 
sentation of this subject appears elsewhere in this 
issue. The use of this character of light has al- 
ready solved several problems in physiology. It 
is not improbable that its use may in a similar 
manner give help in metallurgical questions. 
Only a beginning, it is safe to say, has been 
made. The power of great resolution possessed 
by the violet ray, exceeding anything now obtain- 
able, even by high-power photomicrography, may 
serve to settle some disputed points, such as the 
constitution of martensite or the beta iron con- 
troversy. It may have practical value in that, by 
giving to the metallurgist a more intimate insight 
into what happens when elements and their com- 
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binations become active at various temperatures, 
some modifications in present heat treatment proc- 
esses may be made and thus develop new proper- 
improve those now familiar. The an- 
nouncement last week, while only a progress re- 
port, is believed to mean much in the advance- 
ment of physical metallurgy. 


ties or 


New Trade Commission Act 
publicity given complaints 


N DESIRABLE 
brought by competitors against reputable 


firms and individuals, where later it was proved 
that no basis of complaint existed, is in part re- 
sponsible for the Wadsworth-Williams bill now be- 
fore Congress to check certain procedure of the 
Federal Trade Commission. In the agitation for 
the bill it is brought out that of the 10,255 inves- 
tigations of charges of unfair practices instituted 
prior to June 30, 1925, with only 894 cases pend 
ing, 708 orders to cease and desist in unfair prac- 
tices have been issued by the Federal Trade Com 
mission. The percentage of well-based, just com- 
plaint is a small one. 

Under the terms of the bill the commission 
would be required first to proceed informally 
against individuals or firms suspected of using 
unfair practices, unless it believed formal pro- 
ceedings were justified in the first place. The 
commission could not make public the name of a 
respondent until it had been fully demonstrated 
that he had been guilty of unfair methods. No 
noxious publicity would be permitted until it had 
been proved to be merited. 

Informal proceedings are likely to invite con 
fidence rather than antagonism and to lead toward 
the abolishment of questioned practices without 
involving the cost and loss of time resulting from 
The bill further provides that the 
ommission be required to state its reasons for be- 


formal action. 


lieving that a questioned method is unlawful and 
the respondent is permitted to move the dismissal 
of the proceeding on the ground that the notice 
fails to show prima facie cause of action, and if 
the commission denies the motion the respondent 
may take the matter to court for review. 

The purpose of the bill, it is our understand- 
ing, is to give legal sanction to changes in prac- 
In the past 


the commission has been comparatively free to 


tice already made by the commission. 
follow whatever procedure it deemed wise, with 
the result that its policies have changed on occa- 
sion with its personnel. The measure would as 
sure the permanence of the revised procedure. 


IRE recently swept through a part of the 
thirty-fifth floor of the famous Equitable 
Building in New York. It furnishes a lesson to 
the metal trades. The fire did not spread because 
it could not spread. But the gutted interior of 
the offices asks a question that should not be 
unanswerable: Why endanger life and property 
by using wooden furniture and partitions when 
steel will do as well? Why risk the destruction 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable records 
a loss for which insurance can never ade- 
quately compensate by using furniture and 
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1 filing cast mproved efficiency through installation of mo: 
nodern equipment, labor-saving devices and t} 
t] like The complete story of what the indust 


complished in this respect remains to 


| thin thes Cutting Losses by Heat Treatment 
Eliminating 20 to 40 per cent losses in t} 
Snaro production of certain types of malleable cast 
obtained by the discovery of a simp 
S80.9I heat treatment. The experience of an Ohio fou 
Irv, as described on other pages, is a_ strik 
mple of the value to an industry of simple |} 
nent principles. For years the losses 
advantages from the embrittlement of hot 
anized castings have been large. After a 
it two vears the reliability of the new pr: 
ess seems established. The development of 1 
neat-treating processes or the discovery of sli 
hanges in present ones, together with variati 
composition, are going on constant 
Their possibilities are countless. There are 
these now under study, which pron 
I much in savings and other benefits for sever 


tries using steel in large quantities. 


with which problems may be handled and by the de 


reased number of errors 
The bald statement in the article that “there Is not 
man, woman or child in the United States who would 


} 


rsely affected by the compulsory enactment 





Qh 


1e metric system of weights and measures” is d 
Favors the Metric System rectly contrary to the experience of all those who 
experience and are in the best position to kno\ 
The change to the metric system would be amply ju 
fied, even if it were no better than the present so-cali 


\T 
, me rea English system, merely for the sake of uniformity 
ver the world, but it would be justified even witho 
et benefit of uniformity, on its own individual m 
ne opposition to the metric system is headed 
those either mentally aged or having some kind of 
rind, either in the way of making a place for the 
. es, or to try and persuade advertisers that they 
ng the said advertisers many millions of dollar 
€ KnoW when as a matter of fact they are preventing then 
NI f ning very great advantages, which the long 
ff will, by their own theory, be the more diffict 
nplish, but are nevertheless inevitable 
THEODORE H. MILLER, 
er D tor 
International Electrotechnical Commis 
re sion Will Meet in New York in April 
On f the lasting results of the sessions of t 
Electric Congress which was held at 
ana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, in 1904, 
ranization of the International Electrotechni 
Commi ) This organization was completed in L 
906, with Lord Kelvin as its first presia 
; been a powerful factor in the inter! 
tandardization of the electrical industry. 
vork of the commission has gradually broad 
ith in its work and in its scope, until today 24 
are participating in its activities. Charles Lt 
Maistre, of London, has served as secretary sil 
founding of the commission, and the president th 
year is M. Guido Semenza, of Italy. 
While the program for the New York meeting is ! 
complete, it is already known that over 125 del 
\ attend and that important conferences . 
evel tandardizing bodies will take place. The dele 
{ gates will also be conducted on a tour over the north- 
neg © more taan gained in the eastern part of the United States, which will featur 
, ; ’ , ‘ + . vt 


’ power pliant Visitations. 
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Standardization of All Types and Processes 
Undeftaken by A. E. S. C.—Large Com- 


mittee of Makers and Users 


A standardization project of far-reaching 
tance is about to be inaugurated through the 


tion of a representative committee on cast 
which will undertake a general program of 


iy 


existing specifications for pipe into a consistent 


of nationally recognized specifications. Thi 
tee, which will be officially known as the 
committee on standard specifications for cast 


is being sponsored by the American Gas Associati 


American Society for Testing Materials, 


Works 


edure 


and will function under 


American 


Association 
of the 
Committee, 

This development is the outcome of 
two years ago by the American Gas Asso 
its standard for cast iron 
special castings American Er 


Engineering 
the s 


specifications 


to the 


S 


iré 


impor- 
rma 
on ne 
} 
y Fy nao 
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comm 
sect 
mm pipe 
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Americal 
Water Works Association and New England Wate 
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C+ 


h 


re 
¢ 
‘ A 
A 
in 


Standards Committee for their approval as Ame1 
Standard Specifications. It became evident a 
sideration of these specifications for such a 
would involve the standardization of cast iron M 
general, and at a conference held under the ausp 
of the American Engineering Standards Comn 
which was very widely representative of indu 
that produce and use this product, it became c¢ 
that whereas dimensional standardization was ] 
cipally involved in the specifications for gas p 
broader treatment of the whole problem was « n 
if results of the greatest benefits were to be obt 
Recently developed methods of producing cast iron } 
must be taken into consideration. 

The American Gas Association was entirely will 
to have the project broadened, and upon the re 
mendation of the conference the American Enginee1 
Standards Committee agreed to set up a broad ] 
gram of standardization of cast iron pipe under 
auspices and invited the American Gas A at 


American Society for Testing Materials, 


Water Works Association and New England 
Works Association to sponsor the organizat 
representative “sectional committee” to carr) 
actual work of investigation and standardizat 


1 


The scope of the work has been defined a 


nated scl of meta pi} i 1 R 
( n med nd i 
S si far a the r 
ns i é ZT {f ca 
in t s oO S 
t pi fl d pipe 
gs id Ww ( 2 I 
] d +} hit 
da 
fittiz 
thod 
he d 
ed al 
The sponsors have been engaged in 1 





organizing the sectional committee, wl! 
prise representative producers and users 
pipe, and independent technical experts. E 


nical societies and associations are represent 


of the committee. This stage of t 
practically completed and the sponsors have 


the personnel of the committee, 


work 


som 


as follows: 
T ed St s Bur Ss J 
Ay r Saciet. ¢ ¢ 
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January Shipments of Sheets Heavy 


of 
Excess Over December But Drop in Sales 


Records Independent Manufacturers Show 


The monthly report of the National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers provides ample 
I on of the common impression ruling last month 
to the eet steel busines The figures, just re 
eased, show that iles of the independent manufac- 
el rep n t the association decreased 66,181 
I mpared with December, but shipments for last 
nth ran 39,906 tons ahead of those for December, 
while there was a gain in January production as com- 
ired with the month before of 1683 tons. The figures 
plainly indicate that consumers specified with much 
freedom against contract and depended more on ship- 
nts on these contracts for supplies than upon freshly 
iced ordel! 

Unfilled orders decreased 68,704 tons for the month, 
while stocks on hand awaiting shipping instructions 
fell approximately 15,000 tons, but there was an in 
reas n unsold tock of 16,140 tons. The loss in 
infilled business and the gain in unsold stocks amounted 
» 84,844 tons, as against an excess of shipments over 

le Januar f 80,162 tons The figure in detail 

OW 
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Buys United States Malleable Iron Co. 


Phe ant of the United States Malleable 


\ 


Iron Co., 


O yy the Federal Court on 

' $418,931 to Ira L. Houghton and associates, 

I ! rate i new rn iny to operate the 

er the name of the Peerle Malleable Iron 

i of $250,000. Mr. Houghton 

resident and general manager of the old 

! er in which a budget ties together the 

phase f management, namely financial, sales and 

( rol will be discussed at a meeting of the 

\ York chapter of the Society of Industrial 
Eng e! to e held it the Cafe Boulevard, New 
: he evening of March 2. The main address 
‘ give I wight T. Farnham, manager of 


Peat, Marwick 
Hudson Bra 


ad the discussion 


Mitchell 
Works 
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Await the Turn of Next Few Weeks 


Production Continues High and Is Catching Up on Orders— 
Some Opening of Books for Second Quarter at 
Current Prices—Pig Iron Halting 


N significant change in rate of operations 

A ecently occurred Production contin- 
] ] L. +} lh} . 

shipments 


more than 


specifications and new 
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) er, bu \ yA Ner cent OV 
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25 The output < ee] rie ¢ 
that of January of last vear by near! 
Booking f : 
POOKINES OF commercial steel i 
I n excess TNose \ ¢ } og 
I ( ent n struc iral steel ji reflected 
week S awards ol yout 35.000 tons nad 
32.000 tons 
hast f 4904 freight cars and 24 locom 
inquiries for 2762 cars and 138 |] mo 
t t . 1 } 2ailwne 17 . ] . 
atured the railroad equipment market. The 
Si ard Air Line bought 3400 cars, while the 
pouthern wants 2250 cars and 113 locomotives 
4 » 3 2°tr « « or ] . . 
\ nquiry has appeared for two Lake boats 
t ng 10.000 tons of steel. 
Between 60,000 and 70,000 ‘ e pine 
5 
"- ‘are > + . rac AY ] ] } 
al wanted for gas and oil lines three com- 


With blast furnace coke at $3.75. Connellsville, 





nn below the first quarter contract price, 

buyers are waiting the effect on iron 
At Chicago and in the East a few large 
are sounding out the market for second 
quarter. At Philadelphia small sales for second 
quarter have been made at $22.50, furnace, a de- 
cline of 50c. a ton. 

Three furnaces in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict which banked to divert coke to the open mar- 
ket have resumed operation, and another, out fo 
the same reason, will go in March 1. 

Pig iron freight rates from the Ironton dis- 
to Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, Columbus 
and int ite points in Ohio have been reduced. 
The rate to Cincinnati is now $1.89, a drop of 38c. 
a ton, and others are proportionate. 
was quoted at 64.75c. per lb., New 
Feb. 23, higher than at any time in 1925, 
and visible supplies declining, the fact is of in 
terest to the tin plate trade. 

An Eastern steel company is negotiating for a 
juantity of foreign iron ore up to 250,000 tons. 

Uniform prices for export on seamless pipe havs 

agreed upon by the five producing nations of 
tinental Europe. France, Luxemburg and Bel- 
tablished 340 fr. at Antwerp (about 
iron, 
here for two lots of rails, 
A British mill sold 25,000 


coc. a 


pig 


prices. 


lron 


buyers 


blast 


ermedi: 


Spot tin 


rium have es 
r foundry 
Japan is inquiring 
ach of about 3000 tons. 
Argentina. 


THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price dropped 


$21.46 this week, the first change since $21.54 
Was ( blished on Dec. 1. It was $22.50 one year 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Market Has Improved Tone—Coke 
Drops Lower, Pig Iron Buyers Wait 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 23.—If there has been improve- 
t situation in the past week, it has been 
» market rather than in the volume of 


prices of the heavy tonnage products 


/ here they were last fall and other lines at levels 
h nufacturers regard as irreducible from a cost 
tandpoint, there seems to be a stronger stand at pres- 


quotations than was true even as recently as a week 
ago. Business is not satisfactory, but neither is it en- 
tirely unsatisfactory when it is considered that the 
has been one of unusual severity and has un- 
doubtedly affected consumption. This, at any rate, is 
the common attitude toward the situation, and there is 
also a widespread belief that as the weather opens up 
there will be a material quickening in demand. 

The automotive industry is expected in the next 30 
days to be as prolific a source of business as it has been 


winter 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


“eb * 6, J ‘ Feb. 23, Feb. 16, Jan. 26, Feb. 24, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton ' 1926 , 192% Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1926 1g2¢ 1926 1925 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat $23.76 $24. 2¢ $94 9 . Per Lb. to Large B ers Cents Cents Cent Cents 
No. 2, Valley furnace?.. 20.50 20.5 ~ SI my \ N Ss, Pgh “ 3 3.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit 25.69 2 ( i sheets, | k, N - Cl 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+t 22.00 22 ( n : ! ' i0 
No. 2 foundry, Ch’go furn.* 23.00 22 0 ( { Ss} s N I i ‘ 4.64 1.49 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 23.00 23.04 (i Sheet : N ; ‘ 8 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 20.00 0.0 ohne se j Be Bt 70 
Valley Bessemer del'd P’gh 22.76 22.7¢ i 24.21 . } a ‘ 
Malleable, Chicago furn.*. 23.00 23.01 23.6 24.0 cag | f ‘ f SO 
Malleable, Valley ....... 20.50 2 20) ( Wire Pitts! I t t t So 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 21.76 21.7¢ 21.76 ( W ire cr i d 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 29.04 20 n 
Ferromanganese, furnace..115.00 15.4 Pla ! burg 60 
on ' ” ) 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross To Reshed 55 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill..$43.00 $4 > ‘ 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 35.00 ; 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh 5 , ’ 
O.-h heet bars, P’gh s6.00 ‘ . 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 Old Material, 
O.-h. billets, Phila... 10.30 f Carwhe ( phat ; vac ¥i9.0¥ 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 15.00 Sane WS MI o— Af os =o 
Light rails at mil 6.00 7 : “ PD a ; “at vr en 17.00 
; : I ‘ ‘ 7 ( l 14 17.76 
Skelp r. stee Pgh, Ib 1.9 J ' ‘ Pittsburel 17 00 1 17 19.00 
No. 1 ist, Philadelp) 17 17.5! 18.0 18.50 
Finished Iron and Steel, Tn go (net ton) 2%! oo a oe 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cent rer ( Fa eens SS 13 6.00 
Iron bars, Philadelph 
Iron bars, Chicago 0 2 Coke, Connellsville, 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. 2.00 Per Net Ton at O 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.1 ' , 
Steel bar . New York : rt ; : ae prom ’ ’ woe - ¢ 
Tank plate Pittsburgh P 
Tank plates, Chicago.. ri 
Tank plates, New York Metals, 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 ! f it l : ; ‘ Cents 
seams, Chicago .... at Y ( ‘ 14 15.00 
Beams, New York 2.24 Ele 14.50 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 2 / S “ie Se 
Zine, > Y 10 X 4 7.90 
em . . ‘ Lea ~ Lou } ‘ 8.90 
The average switching ‘charge for deliver nad ew Yor 1 »15 ys » 20 
in the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton. Tir (Straits). New York 64.75 64.2 61.50 57.00 
tSilicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony ( Asi uitic), N. Y 21.00 21.37! 21.00 18.50 
On export business there are frequent variations from the above pric« Al business, there it times a 
range of prices on various products, as shown in ir market reports on other page 
Hapasnasenerevensevsconssteemennneen ery teres ts tttSeOURERETTREETETEOREH EDEN EDEN ELSEBUES LEE EEL TTT END OTEN OHODREDEFODEIOE LIAO EDO ENED DROBEROOED OG SI) EFTEEODELITL/NOPTIIIFIL/ OUT FEE EROOREDEEOAROOREEDL OAT EEE DEERE BEES PORE EDES ” CONT PUTOREE OND ORE ROOD COR DOORS EOE SD SOTRORORROREE TE 


THe Iron AGE 


Finished Steel 
Feb. 23, 1926, 2.424c. Per Lb. 


One week ago.... 2.424c 
One month ago..... { 

One year ago....... eames eens . 2.546 
10-year pre-war average....... oes 1.689¢ 


Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets. These products constitute 88 
per cent of the United States output of finished 


steel 

High Low 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15 2.460c., Oct. 14 
1923 2.824¢c., April 24 2.446c Jan. 2 


MaTvDHNTs vovnensnenstuonnnnanetonienctiiesscunasouensenevertunnensuen seneenecieeneneventnsenent 


a barren one since the opening of the year. Releases 
against specifications by motor car builders have shown 
some increase lately, but still are small in relation to 
the amount of business contracted for. It is significant, 
however, that their demands call for very prompt de- 
iveries, suggesting very small stocks. Makers of auto 
mobile steels feel that much business is being dammed 
ip, and are encouraged to a firm stand on prices by 
the fact that they do not recall a time when the winter 
plans of the automotive industry ever materialized be- 
fore the advent of spring. It is believed that other 
consuming industries also have subnormal stocks, which 
must soon be expanded under the impetus of increased 
open weather consumption. 

It can still be said that the steel industry at large 


SHEDNDSHTNETYONRHDDEEPRERDORETD CERMRA DEHN HEEL ALAN ORReEr 


A UUREU ELL CEDTEREL PEON O AO OUEED EU EEEETPROURD ERE ROU EDEDSUEREDUDNEDEDENERREYED PUETTURENEROGES® ©o8tTECRETEEED 


Composite Prices 


Pig Iron 
Feb. 23, 1926, $21.46 Per Gross Ton 


One week ago $21.54 
One month ago 21.54 
One vear ago 22.50 
ir pre-war average 15.72 
Based on average of basic and foundry irons 
h ba being Valley quotation, the foundry 
! iverage f Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Birmingham. 
High Low 
1925 $22.50, Jan. 13 18.96, July 7 
1924 22.88, Feb. 26 19.21, Nov. 3 
1923 30.86, March 20 20.77, Nov. 20 





is refraining from production in excess of actual busi 
ness, and this is a helpful factor in price maintenance. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., as of last Satur- 
day, opened its books for second quarter sheet business, 
naming the same prices as for first quarter except on 
1utomobile body sheets, which are quoted at 4.40c., 
recognizing the price made earlier in the month. Prices 
elow 3.35¢., base Pittsburgh, for black, 4.60c., base, 
or galvanized, and 2.50c. for blue annealed still are 
being made, but do not appear to be quite so common 

a week ago. Severa] of the makers of strip steel 
have announced a continuance of present prices on 
second quarter business; these prices are 2.30c., base 
Pittsburgh, on hot-rolled strips, 6 in. and wider, and 
2.50c. for material narrower than 6 in., and 3.90c., base, 


¢ 
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Prices of Finished Iron 





Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 
Base Per 


OF te: OR, es ica ee ehh eh eee 2.00¢ 
Few, CROGGED 5 csccecceesséicoecerecessnces 2.10c. 
Ae PROMS. 8.n0 600508 0s00kseen ns een 2.32¢ 
Dale TiO WOU. 410 ceaseetecseses 2.34c. to 2.44c 
eB ON ee rer rt er ree 2.19¢ 
Pot, De iccceddaeneces 2.15c. to 2.25¢ 
Oe A I Tir aaa a ce oe he a a 2.35¢ 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 
Billet Steel Reinforcing 
Pete GREID so obo 600encsetecees 1.90¢ 
Rail Steel 
fe ee ee ee 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
De GCRONMD vcccecsoccocsesscoseseceses 2.00c. 
Iron 
mmon iron, f.o.b. Chicago... ..cecccccecs 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............. 3.00c. 
ommon iron, del’d Phila’phia............2.22¢ 
mmon iron, del’d New York........ 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb 
F.o.t Pees. WH cc ae ceed cac 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
} b. Chicago sweewa eTeTT TT 
¥ t BiTMRIMONAM ..cccccece 1.95c. to 2.05c. 
i a ...!!lU eee 1.99¢. to 2.09c. 
| Pe. . cc cecbeeseves 2.07c. to 2.12c. 
en Be RO. . a eccnaesaes cee 2.09c. to 2.14c. 
EAs WONT SOUS 55 600 cans cnekaeasses was 2.30c. 


Structural Shapes 


Base Per Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
OS A ee ee ere rere 2.10¢. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ..cccccccccces 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
Del’d Cleveland ........ccccccees 2.09¢. to 2.19¢. 
Del'd Philadelphia ..............- 2.12¢. to 2.22c. 
re GE PONE. ovis 6 de ndacacussun 2.24c. to 2.34c. 
Seay SO PID cna dn adGanenindeens'c 2.35c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 


Base Per Lb 


All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh..... 2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh..........2.30c. 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c 
Cold-Finished Steel 

Base Per Lb 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills.............. 2.50c. 
Si MR cs cxwneedewen 2.50c. 
ware, Cleveland: ...scscsssceases pate . 2.55. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill. ....%2.70c. to 3.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 8.90c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills.............. $.90c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago..............-: 4.20c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills....... 4.05c 


*According to size. 


Wire Products 


Tuo jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
Wire nails i art ea iene. a sctnal dr en ta 
valv'd r a Ce MEE. oc cckkce cscs Se 
, i nails, shorter than 1 in..... sia 
tgp re .-- 8.86 
I hed staples Ji © Syne Rs SA eS 3.10 
( coated nails Men ile one Wears ease oe 
Base Per 100 Lb 
Sright plain wire, No. 9 gage... » $2.6 
Annealed fence wire........+.ce+ee: 2.65 
Spring wire incase anaaae a eae 3.5 
GG vd wire, No. 9 seakiedessiasbene tates 0 
I ed wire, galv’d........ 3 
ee WERE, Es 5 bcs knee ee ckesecusn 3.19 
Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 


Prices are $1 per ton above the foreg 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


ng. Bir- 


Woven Wire Fence 


Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


wae, Pete owe kw ixeesce ..- $65.00 
Oe, COMME caren deckcan acess 65.00 
F.o.b. Anderson, Ind............+000- 66.00 
F.o.b. Chicago district mills.......... 67.06 
(NUN Riga Se Ram 68.00 
F.o.b. Birmingham .............. 68.00 





Sheets 
Blue Annealed 

B 18¢€ Pe yy 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburs 2.45c. to 2.50c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mills. 2.60. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Phila’phia............ 2.82¢ 

Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; $.25c. to 3.35: 

No. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill 4 
No. 28, del’d Phila’phia.............. $.67« 

Galvanized 


No. 28, f.o.b. Pittst 


irgh 





DS) 


+. to 4.60c. 





No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill.. ty 4.70¢ 
No. 28, del’d Philadelphia ey o oe e4.928e 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28. f Pittsbure} 3.25. to 3.3h5e¢ 
No. 28, f Chicago dist. mill 3.45¢ 
Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 22, f.o.b. Pittsburg 4.40¢ 
Long Ternes 
No. 28, 8-lb. coating, f mill 4.85< 
Tin Plate 

Per Base Boz 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills $5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood 
Ind. aa ae meat 5.60 
Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 | 20-Ib. coating I.C.$16.20 
Ib. base $11.40 | 25-Ib. coating I.C. 17.90 
&-Ib. coating I.C. 11.70 | 30-lb. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-lb. coating I.C. 14.85 | 40-lb. coating 1.C. 21.65 
Alloy Steel Bars 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
S.A. E 
Series 
Number Base Per 100 Lb 
2100® (14 %Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
Carbon) $3.20 to $3.25 
2300 (83%4% Ni 4.50 to 4.60 
2500 (5% Nicke ‘ )}to 6.80 
$100 (Nickel Chromium) 3.50 to 3.60 
3200 (Nickel Chromium 5 t 5 
8300 (Nickel Chromium) oes a 7 
8400 (Nickel Chromium) ... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) 50 
5200* (Chromium Steel) ; 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars) 4.20 to 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
steel) heeenes 20 to 3.2 
Carbon Vanadium 1.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.) is 4.10%to 4.2 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium 0.60 p 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.45 to 4.55 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.) 4.25to 4.3 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50 
0.70 Ch n ( F 0.25 Molyt 40 tk 8.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring ste¢ 
l 25 Chrom., 0.30 0.54 
M enum 4.50 to 4.75 
\ ve | es are for hot-rolled stee bars 
f ng ty The ordinary fferential f 
i-dra r r is per by higher } r t 
cts 4x4 )x 0 the price for a g: 3 
ton é I e for ars of e same anal- 
y ets under 4 x 4 1. down and 
2 r the pric s $5 a gross 
f 4x4 t price 
%} 3. A r tions, but numbered by 
rn f rer form to S. A. E. system 
Rails 
Per Gr Tor 
Standard, f.o.b. mill $43.00 
Ligt from ot ‘ 1, m™ & 00 
Light (from ra < f.o.b. mw 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go 
mill ; 56.00 t ’ 


Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 

Base Per 100 Lb 
Spikes, % in. and larger.......... $2.80 to $3.10 
Spikes, \% in. and smaller......... 8.00 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge eeeseeseere 3.265 
Track bolts, all sizes...........+.+-. 4.00 to 4.50 
Pie plate tee] 2.25to 2.385 
Eee 2 cy co Cha wokedwabiee 2.75 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lerain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv 
ly . 45 19%1% to %..+4+11 +89 
% to % 51 2690 1% ..ccccee 22 2 
ly . 56 2% &, ** 28 11 
\, . 60 48%/1 to 1% 86 13 
1 to 8 62 50% | 

Lap Weld 
er 55 43% | 2 23 ? 
2% to 6.. 59 47% |, bere 26 1] 

and 8 56 43% {8 to 6 28 is 

9 and 10 54 41%]7 to 12 26 11 
ll and 12. 63 40% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
1g oe 24% |\% to %..4+19 +654 
Y% to %.. 47 SOME cciccces ae 1 
oe webaven 58 42% 1% 28 12 
% -- 58 47%/\1 to 1% 30 14 
1 to 1% 60 49% | 
2 to 61 50% ' 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 acon) GER 1S. cccccows 23 ’ 
2% to 4 57 464%,12% to 4 29 15 
4% to 6 56 454%, 14% to 6 28 14 
i to 8 52 89% 17 to 8 21 1 
Sand 10.. 45 82%, /9 to 12 16 2 
ll and 12 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounte 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 56%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5%. On iron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased te 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 56 and 2%%. 

Note 


poir ts 


Chicago district mills have a base twe 
less than the above discounts. Chicage 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight te 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Cht 
district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


cago 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 

» 24% in 27 Bee le cseeuees +18 
2% to 2% in 37 1% to 1% in....+ 8 
8 in ; 40 2 to 2% in 2 
1% to 38% in 42% 2% i. eS Gisewse -~ 7 
4 to 13 in.... 46 3% to 4% in 4 

Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 to 8 
tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial 
7 u be 2 


Seamless Boiler 


Cold Drawn 


l in 60 |3 in 45 
4 to 1% in 52 8% to 3% in 47 
% in 36 4 in ‘ 60 
to 2% in $1 | 4%, 5 and 6 in 45 
4 to 2% in 39 ~C*dS 
Hot Rolled 
and 2% in 34 18% and 3% in 50 
and 2% in 42 4 tn 53 
in o« 48 4%, 5 and 6 in 48 
ess carloads, 4 points less Add $8 per net 
n for more than four gages heavier thas 
andard No extra for lengths up to and in- 
iding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
ghter than standard gage to be held at me 
hanical tube list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not isted take price of next 
rger outside diameter and heavier gage 
Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
Per Cent Off LAst 
Carbon 10% to 0.30%, base 50 to 55 
Carbor 1.320% to 0.40%, base 45 to 60 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 
nts on sma lots are less than the above. 
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Cold-Rolled Strips——The present base of 3.90c., 
Pittsburgh, has been announced as the second quarter 


price by several makers. On cold-rolled strip fender 
of 5.35c. net per lb. for No. 20 
gage, these prices represent- 
a ton. This material is related as 
automobile body sheets. The latter have 

clined $2 per ton from the recent high point, but the 
strip fender stock did not move up from its low levels 


there 1s a price 
and 5.40c. for No. oe 


rove 
cA k’ C 


n ] tH) - @ 
g a reduction of $1 


prices to 


f year t the extent that the body sheets did. The 
sutious policy of the automobile builders has made 
February rat a poor month, as compared with last 
Steel and Iron Bars.—On ordinary tonnages the 
here 1s very steady at cc., base Pittsburgh, 
hant steel bars, and milis are encountering no 
to that figure from the small lot users. On 
tonnages and on business emanating from the 
ers, there is the usual preferential of $1 to $2 
In other words, the market is back to about 
last fall There i 1 steady demand for 
i? ind specifications tron ontract customer 
ong W nbine isiness does no 
cond ! make ! engthening o! 
mis¢ I ! re n I steadily at 
rice P ( I lve I ave 8D 
Structural Steel.—Incoming sil with mills 
I Ap’ | I companies eem 
’ ed nst their yurtl 
ntra ind i e been able to 
I ulremer! 1) purchases with- 
! h against eir contr h juar 
iowevel ll ew I Y ed eC isiness 
? this year na ( lact th mucn 18 
elieve tna el f in purchase 
‘ yall col r off po Tal 
t mcerned une I i = eal Oo nave 
tneir caut s ivi IC) While there 
ation of 2 i P burgh, for large 
s é 1.90 representative of to 
lities and want business East 
West, they find that even that price would have to 
‘ Price ire 2 n on page 585 
Plates nN distribu 5400 ) he 
‘ Air | { eallir to. proxin el 30.000 
I ed mo ne cal roing t oca 
me busines Oo! te mills in th 
! The general demand : 2 noweve! l 
1 under tl ibilit local mills supply, and 
! ts is the market quotabk high as 
I burgh, and ls -here do 1 eem able 
price beyond the confines of the so-called 
irgn district 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Light rails are definitely 
On billet rails, the market now quotable 
$ $36 per 21 ind rail eel rai also 
! I ver than the vere ent The story 
nN é y , W ick 
fair volume, is far fro) ifficient to engage 
apacity. Standard section rails are moving 
igainst 1926 contracts. Specificat ! re good 
I orie , but not n ! ev ising coming 
M here are ju £ plate it $47 pe 
Price are given on page oS 
Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Specifica 
re good from all consuming industries except the 
e parts maker There is a tendency on the 
hose serving the automobile builders to keep 
‘ ons down to a minimum and then demand 
mpt deliveri Moreover, such resistance to 
there comes chiefly from that direction 
Mi iolding firmly to prices, believing that there 
change in policy among the motor car build- 
are going to carry out then plans for thi 
luctior Most makers have adopted a new 
ras oO! cold-finished alloy steel bars. The 
sely approximates the card on cold-finished 
el bar 
Coke and Coal.—As intimated in these reports a 
week ago beehive oven coke production could not be cut 
Pe ‘ + ] 


fast as demand fell 


intnracite 


following the settlement of 


the 


strike. Consequently, supplies in 
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past week have been so plentiful in relation to deman 
that the market has declined another dollar a ton 
more. The spot market now is quotable at $3.75 to 
per net ton at oven, and spot foundry coke $4.75 
$5.50, or roughly about one-third the price of two wee 
ago. Interest in the market is low because most co 
sumers are well covered by contracts for this quarte: 
and as there is an impression that even lower pric: 
may be reached, there is no hurry to open negotiatior 
for second quarter tonnages. The coal market still 
favorable to buyers. Prices are given on page 587. 
Old Material.—Business continues extremely slo 
in this market and prices, as represented by the sma 
lots which have to be moved, are still favorable 
buyers. It is a hard market for dealers. They can: 
get scrap cheaply enough to throw down on their ya 
and they see a danger in going short of the market 
present levels. It would probably be necessary to ma 
a price of $17 for heavy melting steel to induce a m 
to take on a substantial tonnage, since under prese! 
operating conditions the small lots being pressed on t! 
market are proving sufficient. A dealer in selling 
that price would have to buy at $16.50 to make a pri 
and there is no certainty that sufficient tonnage cou 
be had at that figure. Present local prices preclud 
shipments to Pittsburgh from either New England 
the West, particularly the former, since $16 is obta 
able in eastern Pennsylvania and New England shipp: 
are disinclined to ship to western Pennsylvania poir 
at merely the difference in freight, or $1.30 per t 
It would take close to $18 here to take New Englar 
scrap away from eastern Pennsylvania mills at $1! 
and $17.50 is now the top of the market here. N 
much change is noted in prices from those of a wes 
on heavy melting grade $17.50 now is the ma» 
mum, and with demand gone for coke for domestic use, 
there is not so much e¢all for blast furnace scrap. 


ago; 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is taking bids until 
noon, March 1, on 16,185 gross tons of scrap, and the 
Pennsylvania is offering a special list of about 5000 
tons. 


We quote for 
Pittst 


delivery to consumer’s mill in the 
suurgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
t rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 

Hea melting steel.. Lae . $17.00 to $17.50 
[ COR, CUO. WO. sacs esac 17.00 to 17.50 

tails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Mid Huntington, W. Va., and 
Franklin, Pa. ..... tackeave Leet. 2050 
Compressed sheet steel . 15.50to 16.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs . 20.00to 20.50 

low phosphorus blooms and bil- 
ends si ; . 22.00to 22.50 

( phosph ru plate and other 
material 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phosphorus pu nes . 20.00to 20.50 
Railroad malleab!l . 18.50to 19.00 
St | cat xles . 22.00to 23.00 
Cast iron wheel ; ..» 18.00 to 18.50 
R ed steel wheels 20.00 to 20.50 
Machine shop turnings 13.00 to 13.50 
S] shoveling turnings 13.50to 14.00 
she bar ops 20.00to 20.50 
Heavy steel axle turning 16.00 to 16.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy breakable cast 14.00 to 15.00 
Stove plate 14.00 to 14.50 
( t iron boring 13.50to 14.00 
N 1 railroad wrought 13.00 to 13.50 
N iilroad wrought 17.00to 17.50 


Coke and Iron Consolidation Under One 
Management 


Announcement of the merger of the Bon Air Coal & 
Iron Co., Nashville; the Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co., 
Chattanooga, and J. J. Gray, Jr., Rockdale, Tenn., 
brings together three iron and coke interests under 4 
consolidated management under the name of the Ten- 
nessee Products Corporation, with offices in the Amer- 
ican Trust Building, Nashville. The Bon Air company 
has three blast furnaces which have been inactive for 
some years, 200 beehive ovens and 20 chacoal ovens. 
The Chattanooga concern operates a by-product coke 
plant with 24 Semet-Solvay ovens and an annual output 
of 125,000 tons. J. J. Gray, Jr., operates one ferro- 


phosphorus stack with 12,000 tons annual capacity. 
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Eneniruntt IHTORRIPETET PEL ET ELE JPONUASTOUNOOENLROTONOOELETPOONOOELEROLDOONY DONEDEPTEEtINY INTHHHN OTHAUUUUNEIIINRETEIL! - 
Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 
Rolling, 41m: MRE QUER i cccaccccccececccse $35.00 
Rolling, 2-in. and smaller............se0% 36.00 
Pasmines. GUGUGRD <vccacececnccesedectees 40.00 
Rossii, SUUSRRIOEE ic kce ss cascacavees’ 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 
Ypen-hearth or Bessemer...............+. $36.00 
Ores 
ke Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 

Per Gross Ton 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron........... - 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, 51.50% iron............ 4.16 
Foreign Ore, c.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 


Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
a kk | re re 45c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nom- 
RE suckencadveeeeeegeensseeeeannese 42c. to 44c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 


CUROURTEIITE on tkcacenscacevese $12.50 to $14.00 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr2Os, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard......... $22.00to $23.00 
Per Lb 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
ME -« cdewesunoatucndenas 55c. to 60c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
prompt - 5 s $3.75 to $4.00 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
ompt L75 to 5.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 10.50 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
POM, QUE. kkn ss ccenceatoeenes 13.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered.......... 11.52 
dr Birmingham 5.75 to 6.00 


Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
GE. UE cack enciee dates 10.00 


Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
nine ; a ‘ . $1.50 to $2.00 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
OOD sce at an recavaee Vdaaens 1.90 to 2.25 


Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 


i sie ei aec  n eec see 1.90 to 2.15 
am slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines 1.00 to 1.10 
i f.o.b. W. Pa. mines 1.10 to 1.25 


neniie 


Semi-Finished Steel 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 
te RS th, Se Diss bk we nccisewes $35.00 
Soe, SB BO ON sii cckccadcéceses 86.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb 
INE 65 ox aaa tsnane van naaakeewsuweunie 1.90c. 
RIE RE hhc Seco ee eee 1.90c. 
MOE, oo ee ion oe Seco aaa gan ween 1.90c. 
Raw Mater?7!- 
Ferromanganese 

Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d....... $116.00 

Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 
Ge EE ows cies deknds eseus wnevesees 115.00 

Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 219%.....ccccece $32.00 to $34.00 
Domestic, 16 to 19%.......eee0s $1.00 *> 83.00 
Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
De) Ktchsebes euensswetarbiedacpodeeras $85.00 
ME con acnak ecw ee eeconceounsenneneys 145.00 
Per Gross Tor Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 
Pe PEO t ABU cdeecenssces $42.00 
Sees! éankevennee 42.001 14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross T'on | Per Gross Ton 
ree .. -$36.00 | 12% iesanawed $40.00 
See. wsexwnes ... 88.00) 


Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


OM cccvcccccess SEO RIOT $c ccewscsces $34.00 
SOO. sctesnceares 29.50 | 11% 3 ..cceceeves 36.00 
BT sc avecesvaces $0.60}12% ....... 38.00 
BGS sovvcescsses 32.00 


Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 
i cisnciedvieakaepaeaee eamas en $1.15 to $1.20 
Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 
70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 


BME. uccccesus ct ardedcdteand as Wucetene 11.50¢ 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
TaD. TOPMGOS. caccavcvesvcasecss $3.25 to $4.00 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads. $200.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, or blast fur- 
nace material, in carloads, 18%, Rock- 


dale, Tenn., base, per net ton........... $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 24%, f.o.b. 
Anniston, Ala., per net ton............ $122.50 


HUSLELATLUAULOOGUAQNU0OGNETTUN AAALAC ANNO ETN AD AALAND LCRA TE 


Semi-Finished Steel, Raw Materials, Bolts and Rivets 






VOAMEREEEAATURAD EYED AAREA SMARTEST TN 


IUONASPYLNTONNT AE TVEDLENNAATIOPLSTNNANE STOR ETADTNN PENNE ELT eT TTD ETT 


Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ton 
*Common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in....... $45.00 
Common soft, coarser than %-in. .$2.50 over base 
ae $5.00 per ton over base 


Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%... 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.56%.. 65. 

Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 7. 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 10. 


DE Rakkdeatetaeunenont 15.00 per ton over base 





*Chicago mill base is $46. 
base, $45. 


Cleveland mill 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 

Per Net Ton 

Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 

not over 56% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines........... $17.00 to $17.60 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.06 

Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 

silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 

$17.00 to $17.50 

Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 

calcium fluoride, not over 24%% silica, 


f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines . $32.66 
Fire Clay 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 

High Duty Moderate Duty 

Pennsylvania $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $48.00 

Maryland ...... 48.00 to 50.00 48.00to 45.00 

Se ..e» 48.00 to 46.00 40.00to 483.00 

Kentucky . 48.00 to 45.00 40.00to 48.00 

Dlinois ..+» 48.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 

Missouri ....... 40.00 to 48.00 385.00to 388.00 

Ground fire clay, per ton...... 6HOto 7.60 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 


Pennsylvania Se oiie te big ai eae .. » 840,00 
CN nik. ca cewiaxtuesssccnkaseeaneanes 49.00 
NR as ks ot ccaateetarns teen 54.00 
Silica clay, per ton.......... ..88.00 to 9.06 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Chestes,. PR. cic vcccuccsanesecavendsens $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.ab. Baltimore and 
Ghetiew. Pe. cnc kccedetssncnescsws 40.06 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Standard size ........- . 848.00 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 


Less-than-Carload Lots) 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago) 

Per Cent Off List 

bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 

ine bolts, all sizes, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 

arriage bolts, smaller and shorter. rolled 


ads aia Site iene ehh ....50, 10 and 10 

lage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts...........sseecees 65 and 10 
bolts . ......60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 


_ Larger and longer sizes.......... 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts....50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts....45, 10 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square. 
4.00c. off list 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons. 
4.40c. off list 

C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
PD |i hd bx wee kere eee 4.10c. off list 
WOONNTE® oo. vcccucncccecs 6.50c. to 6.25c. off list 





*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
ous 1s 5 per cent more than above for 
car lots. On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts 


the discount is 25e. more per 100 Ib. than quoted 
above for car lots. 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


% in. and smaller, U. 8. 8........ 80, 10 and & 
in. and larger, U. S. S......... 75, 10 and 5 
Samal) cfaes, GB. A. Becccccececs 80, 10, 10 and 6 
S. A. E., % in. and larger..... 75, 10,10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages............. 80, 10 and & 


Stove bolts in bulk. 
DONE <b gb0wexdodonees 


.80, 10,5 and 2% 
iéaeuade 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 
(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 


50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consuzaers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.8.8. 

\-in.... $0.44 $0.44 %-in... $2.85 $2.40 
fe-in.... 0.515 0.515 \%-in... 3.60 3.60 


%-in.... 0.62 0.66 l-in... 6.65 6.80 
Je-in.... 0.79 0.90 |1%-in... 8.90 8.90 
Yin... 1.01 1.05 | 1%-in... 12.60 18.10 
A-in.... 1.88 1.42 |1%-in... 18.86 18.85 
&-in.... 1.70 1.73 |1%-im... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 


587 


Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh .......--+eeeeeres $2.50 to $2.60 
F.o.b. Cleveland .....-ccccccccccccccocses 2.70 
F.o.b. Chicago .... gals oo 


Small Rivets 
Per Cent Of Liat 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh  keivaearedse .. 70 and 16 
Po. Cleveland ...ccccccvcessccceees 70 and 16 
Pak. GCalene .ccccccscocse 70 and 10 to 70 and & 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 60c. 
per 100 Ib.) 

Per Cent Off List 
Milled COP SCTEWS....ccccsccccccsceses 80 and 16 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened... .80 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread........ a6 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. 8. thread, 
80, 10 and 16 


Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 
80 and 16 
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Material.—_The past week has brought 


amount of new tonnage before the trade, 
ng inquiry being 5000 tons for an addition 
.wford Avenue Station of the Commonwealth 
Chicago. Actual awards are not heavy, 
is keen competition for pending tonnages, 
prices below the level which fabricators feel 
they would be justified in obtaining. Considerable com- 
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hold after this week. Bids for pipe have been lowered, 
$11 now representing the best offer made recently, with 
$10.50 perhaps the most common bid. The few chem- 
ical borings moving are being purchased at $11, on 
Many New England scrap piles are still buried 
in snow and because of prevailing prices owners are not 
inxious to dig material out. 


ars. 








The f wing prices are for gross-ton lots de- 
vel ming } nt 
Tex ist . . $19.50 to $20.00 
N ! ] ery ast 19.00 to 19.50 
N } \ ast 15.00 to 16.00 
Ss it 14.00 to 14.50 
Ria } abl . 19.50to 20.00 
ving pr are offered per gross-t 
s, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 
N eavyv melting teel. ; . $11.00 to $11.54 
N railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 13.50 
N ird wrought i 5 itn 12.00 to 12.50 
\\ l pipe ¢1l i n diameter, 
t RR ee re 10.50 to 11.00 
\I } urn YOO te He 
borings, chemical 11.00 t 11.2 
I bor ling mill 9.00to 9.50 
furna ind turn 
nes J § 00 to 4 
Forged scrap . ; 9.50to 10.00 
l skeleton, long , 950to 10.00 
flashing creas 9.50to 10.00 
m ties long ‘ 8.50 to 9 Hf 
tto ties, short > 9.50 te 10.00 
Shafting ; 17.50 to 18.0¢ 
Street cat xl 17.54 
r rero ‘ 12.00 to 12.50 
Serap rail 11.50t 12.00 


St. Louis 


Sales of 6000 Tons of Pig Iron, But De- 
mand Still Lags 


| ed 23. 


iron 


ST. Louls, 


prevail in the pig 


A lull in buying continues to 
market. Most melters hav 
al on hand or bought for their requiré 
ments this month and part of next, and they have not 
made Som 


sufficient materi 


ip their minds as to second quarter needs. 
jobbing foundries report fewer orders are coming i! 
a fact which will have a bearing on second quarte1 
purchases. The St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation has 
sold about 6000 tons of foundry iron in five lots, most 
‘f it going to jobbing foundries. Inquiries include 600 
ms of foundry iron for an Indiana stove plant, 300 to 
00 tons for one Peoria melter and an unnamed tonnags 
or another, all for second quarter. An Illinois implk 
nent maker inquired for 200 tons and bought 100 tons 
Chicago interests in this market at base prices 


everal dollars under the ruling quotation at Chicago 
re till r¢ ported. 
We q é vered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
vi having added to furnace prices, $2.16 
from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
ind = Sik average switching charge from 
City 
Th to 2.25 $25.11 
lleable, l 1.75 to 
pat gsi ei 25.16 
95.16 
1.75 to 2 .$26.42 to 7.92 
n, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.31 to 1.81 


demand for domestic coke has eased u} 


newhat, largely because of the settlement of the 
intnar ¢ CYiKe There still is a very good deman 
f nat 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Business in these lines 
juliet Warehouses and manufacturing consumers of 
teel are buying very little, and no railroad inquir! 


are pending There 
fabricators expect considerable business to 


letting early in March. 


is little activity in the structural 
bh 


ready for 


1 


it of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 

er Ib iron bars, 3.15c¢ structural 

tank plates, 3.25¢c.; No. 10 blue ar 

Ale heets ».600e No 28 black sheets, cold 
1 pass, 4.60c galvanized sheets, No. 28 
ick orrugated sheets, 4.65¢ galvanized 

d led rounds, shafting and screw stock 

tural rivets, 3.65¢c.: boiler rivets, 3.85c 
ir diameter and smaller, 70 per 
machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 

per cent; lag screws, 5514 per cent; 
t-pressed nuts, square, $3.25 off list; hexagon, 


blank or t ippe d, $3.75 off list. 


Old Material—An east side consumer has bought 
several thousand tons of specialties and rails from a 
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number of dealers, but this is the only business of 
consequence transacted during the last few weeks. 
Other grades on the list are weak, especially melting 
steel. A few items are lower. Railroad lists are 
smaller than for some time, including the St. Louis 
San Francisco, 600 tons, and Missouri Pacific, 1300 tons. 


We dealers’ 


quote prices f.o.b. consun ‘ 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ ird 
follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails . l 
Rails for rolling... lt 
Steel rails less than 3 ft 17 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under 24 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over 30.00 t 
Cast iron car wheels 17.2 i 
Heavy melting steel... 14. 1 
Heavy shoveling steel..... 14.01 i 
Frogs, switches and guari| t 
Se. cant veonawe 
Railroad springs 
Heavy axle and tire tur) 
No. 1 locomotive tires t 
Per Net To 
Steel angle bars 
Steel car axles... i 
[ron car axles.... 2.50 
Wrought iron bars and trans IS.50t 
No. 1 railroad wrought 2 Ot 
No. 2 railroad wroug! ! 
Cast iron borings.. ' 
No. 1 busheling.. 
No. 1 railroad cast 1 
No. 1 machinery cast t 
Railroad malleabk 
Machine shop turning 
Bundled sheets t & 


San Francisco 


Large Structural Awards and Pending 
Pipe Line Jobs Feature Steady Market 


SAN Francisco, Feb. 19 (By Air Mail).—The 
awarding of 7217 tons of steel for fabrication, the set 
ting of dates for bids on four pipe line projects which 
will require about 10,000 tons of plates, and the placing 
of 200 tons of steel with German interests for a pen- 
stock job which has been pending since late December, 
were the outstanding features of the past week. Slight 
ly stronger buying interest has developed in nearly all 
departments of the market. While fresh inquiries ar 
not especially large, they have been somewhat mort 
numerous during the past week than they were in the 


preceding fortnight. Quotations generally remain fair- 
ly firm. 
Pig Iron.—Current buying is confined to small lot 


F ; ; t of +] ] J 
f both domestic and imported irons. Most of the local 
foundries have covered their requirements and are ! 
expected to be in the market for any large tonnages for 





the remainder of the present quarter. Prices are un 
changed. 
1 ba 2 
‘tah foundry, si 2.75 te 
rlish foundry, sil. 2.7 
** Belgian foundry, sil. 2.75 to 
**PDutch foundry, sil. 2.75 to 
**Indian foundry il. 2.75 t 
**German foundry, sil. 2.75 to 2 
**(hinese foundry, sil. 3 to 
*pD vered Sa Fra S 
**Du paid, 1.0.1 il San Fr 
Shapes.—Lettings during the past wee 
tons, which represents the largest amount awarded 
fabrication in any single week so far this yea) lhe 


largest individual job, the Hunter-Dulin Building, 5a 


Francisco, calls for 4500 tons, which has been award 
to the United States Steel Products Co. Fresh inqu 
es total about 400 tons. 3ids have been re ea I 


School, Oakland, ° 


the San Leandro Junior High 

calling for 250 tons. It will be readvertised in the nea 
future. A moderate-size tonnage is understood to have 
been placed during the week at less than 2.55 

Coast ports, the prevailing Eastern mill quotat 


confirmation is lacking. 

Plates —The Marin Municipal Water District, 5a 
Rafael, Cal., will close bids March 16 on 1500 tons of 
plates for seven miles of welded steel pipe. The Water 
Commission, Medford, Ore., will close bids March 9 on 
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2500 to 
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3000 tons of plates for 30 miles of pipe line, 


and the city of San Diego, Cal., will call for bids about 


March 22 on approximately 5000 tons of plates and 25,- 


) 


000 tons of cast iron pipe for 25 miles of pipe line be- 


tween that city and the proposed E] Capitan dam site. 
The San Joaquin Light & Power Co., Fresno, Cal., has 
placed 200 tons of steel for a penstock job with the Fer- 
Czechoslovakia. This is the 
e material required, the bulk of which (1500 tons) 
the Ferrum Co. last December, as re- 
orted in the Jan. 7 issue of THE IRON AGE, page 85. 
The Willamette Steel Pipe Co. has been awarded 2300 
tons of lock-bar pipe by the city of Portland, Ore., and 
the city of Tampa, Fla., has placed 100 tons of dredge 


rum Co. of remainder of 


vas awarded to 


ipe with the Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Oakland, 
Ca Eastern mill quotations continue firm at 2.30c., 
1.1. Coast ports. 

Bars.—Local reinforcing bar jobbers continue to 
1ote as follows: 2 SOK base, per lb. on lots of 300 
ns; 2.95c., base on carload lots, and 3.20c., base on 
ess-than-carl6ad lots. Only one job calling for more 

than 100 tons is known to have been closed during the 
week, i.e., 268 tons for the Womans’ Club, San Fran 


Steel Co. An unnamed in- 
juiry for 700 tons for export to the Hawaiian Islands is 
n the market, and two fresh inquiries for local build- 

f other for 1000 tons, have 


ngs, one Lor 


awarded to Truscon 


200 tons and the 
this week. 
The city of 
in the market in the 


cast iron water pipe. 


ham, Wash.., is 


ome up for figures 


Cast 


nec ted to pe 


Iron Pipe. Portland, Ore., is ex 
near future for about 

The city of Belling 
taking bids on 733 tons, and the city of 
Glendale, Cal., will bids March 2 on about 200 
tons. The city of Eureka, Cal., has placed 100 tons with 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. The city of Spokane, 


MUU Tons of 


close 


Wash., has placed 400 tons with the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., and the city of Oswego, Ore., 
has awarded 480 tons to the Oregon Iron & Steel Co., 
Portland. Prices are unchanged at $50 to $52 base, 


water shipment, San Francisco. 


The Associated Oil Co., 
6 tons of 8-in. line pipe with an Eastern 
mill, and is asking for bids on 210 tons of 8-in. line 
pipe. The city of Los Angeles, Cal., has placed 100 ton 
f galvanized pipe under Specification W-599, with th« 
Associated Supply Co., 


Steel Pipe. 


las placed 


San Francisco, 


Los Angeles 


Warehouse Business.—Buying has been somewhat 


tronger during the past week, but specifications are 
nostly for small quantities Prices are unchanged, al 
though 2.40 base Pittsburgh, is understood to have 


juoted to a local 


peen user of cold rolled shafting dw 
ng the past week. 
ws: Merchant 1 $3.30 ba hia 
g nd ur uy f} : 
$4 } angle ' ut 
; $2.30 bas hanne 
‘ “ $ 10 base ing 
nd larger $ ba 
e ? A unive in 
‘ k lengths, $3.30 base 
. thicker, $6.30 bas W 
! ‘ ited i $3 bas ; 
¢° 7 gal aniz 
$4 ‘ 
Ferroalloys.—A importer has recently taken 
rders for several carloads of 80 per cent English ferro- 
inganese whicl quoted $117.50, duty paid, San 
ranci Swedish 50 per cent ferrosilicon is quoted 
it $9 lu paid, San Francisco. 
Coke.—No buying of volume is being done. Inquir- 
re tly for small lots. Importers continue to 
} : t ¢ 1m or at ir ning 
pr ct, $1 $14; Germar 
. $12 
[he General Electric Co. has designed and is now 


marketing a new line of synchronous motors for gen- 
eral purpose application. The ratings range frora 
20 to 150 hp. with speeds of 1200, 900, 720 and 600 
r. p.m. at 60 cycles. 
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desirable business concessions of $1 to § 


ire evidently obtainable. Recent weather , 


have been an unfavorable factor, interfering 
However, as the mil I 
¢ this same difficulty, jobbers 


— 
VY witn aeiliveries.,. 


ased business during March as a result 


needs of material for immediate use. P 
, We quote boiler tubs per 100 


“49 


ist Iron Pipe.-—Municipal inquiries for wate 
¢ considerable activity and prices aré 


more firmness, although there have 


ial advances reported. The Department « 
N vy York, will open bids March 5 on abou 
pe, fittings and fire hydrants. Th 
( 00 tons of 6-1 o 36-in. pipe 


Ww ] nary Co Is inderst« { d to h ive bee} 
1800 tons of pipe for Buffalo ar 
in. pe for Schenectady, N. \ 
een opened by Baltimore and Washi 
Medford, M 
ened bids recently on several hundred to 


all tonnage of pipe for which Qu 
in the market is understood t 
Donaldson Iron Co. Saugerties, N. ¥ 

l the 2000 to 3000 tons of pipe on wl 
pipe continues quiet 


} 1 


e? n the higher schedule that wa 





Old Material.—Prices on practically all grades are 


na tne indertone ol veakness continu 
rokers are still paying $14 per ton, delivered 
er ton freight rate for borings and turnings, 
neces this price is only being offered 01 
yped before the end of this month. Heavy 
being bought at about $16.50 per to! 
tern Pennsylvania steel mills with $17.50 
the buying price for a consumer with a 


ht rate from New York Continued bad 


not permitting the shipment of much scray 





d yards and the current buying pric 
an inducement to haste in shipment 
melting steel continues at $15.50 to $l 
red, but recent efforts of consumers t 
have not met with much success, as 
re inwlling to commit themselves for any 
nave i e present level of the market 
per gi ton, New York, follow 
tee vard) $11.00 to $11.5! 
t id 
j nt) 12.50 t 
lling l OO te 13 ( 
j m 22.00 t 24.01 
> x ) t Yo Ooo 
1 rt 940 
\ ra i WI 14 t 14.50 
re TT 10 to il 00 
N ad wt go} 9 00 t 13 
I rings (steel mill). 10.00 to 10.2 
ring (chem! ) 14.00 to 14.90 
M p turnings... 10.00 to 10.2 
Mixed borings and turnings. 10.00 to 11.0 
I nd steel] pipe (1 in. diam 
nder 2 ft. long) 11.75 to 12.2 
S Ve plate (steel mill) 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove plate (foundry) ; 11.25to 11.75 
4 \ grate bars 11.25to 11.7 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.50 to 17.50 
Cast iron car wheels .eeeee 13.50 to 14.00 
l | vy breakabl t reoe Ag.4080O 16.09 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast........... $17.50 to $18.00 
N 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 


ing material, etc.), cupola size 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 
ers et ) eh a cae . 15.00 to 15.50 
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Coke.—The recent rapid decline of the coke market 
to a more normal level is bringing out some inquiry 
from furnace and foundry consumers, who had pre- 
viously refrained from purchasing. Foundry is quot: 

it $6 to $6.50 per ton with occasional sales at $7 


By-product is unchanged at $11.52 per ton, deliver 
Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 


Cleveland 


Effort to Stiffen Prices, Especially on 
Sheets—Large Ore Boat Inquiry 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 23.—Leading producers are maki 
a determined effort to stiffen prices, and the market 
shows a firmer tone on steel bars, plates and structural 
material, as well as on sheets. While steel bars have 
been generally held at 2c., base Pittsburgh, in this ter 
ritory, some of the mills are now quoting that price 
only for round lots and are endeavoring to get $2 at 
higher for small orders, this being a renewal of efforts 
that were made in that direction several weeks ago 


Plates are stronger than for some time. While 1.80c., 
base Pittsburgh, has not disappeared, some of the mill 
that have been meeting that price are now on a 1.90¢ 
basis and have made sales at the higher price. Efforts 


are being made to place structural material firm! 
2c. basis. 

In the firmer price stand taken by some of the pri 
ducers is seen an attempt to place steel bars, plates and 
structural shapes on a 2c. basis for the second quarter. 
From the standpoint of demand, the market shows 
little change. Mills are getting a fair volume of spe 
fications, but not much new business is coming out. That 
consumers are still carrying low stocks is indicated by 
pressure for early shipment from buyers of small lot 
The demand for steel from the automotive industry 
seems to be gaining, and makers of alloy steel are now 
comfortably filled with business. The building outlook 
is regarded as promising, although inquiry is slow i 
coming out. A leading steel interest has ‘asked for 
prices on two ore boats, requiring 10,000 tons of steel 
This is the first inquiry that has appeared for large 
Lake freighters for delivery this year. 


Pig Iron.—The market is still dragging, although it 
has become somewhat more active in Michigan, where 
several lots of from 500 to 1000 tons were sold during 
the week. There is also some activity in Erie, Pa., but 
virtually no buyers in the northern Ohio territory. Two 
Cleveland interests sold 10,000 tons during the wee 


There is no change in the price situation beyond the 
recent 50c. decline to $22.50, furnace, in Michigan, west- 


ern Ohio and eastern Indiana, and the market has not 
yet been put to a real price test since the ending of the 
anthracite strike, which caused some consumers to look 
for low prices. Valley producers continue to quote 
foundry and malleable iron at $20.50, furnace, which is 
also the Cleveland price at furnace for outside shipment 
For Cleveland delivery local producers hold to $22 at 
furnace. Most makers report a heavy volume of ship- 
ping orders. The McKinney Steel Co., which recently 
blew out two furnaces in Cleveland, banked a stack 
during the week, leaving only one in blast. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for 
iron include a 50c. switching chargé Ohi 
and Southern iron prices are based on $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming 
ham: 
Basic, Valley furnace ear $20.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$22.26to 22.5 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 1 
ES REE ON EC 22.26 t 


Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. 

Standard low phos., Valley fur- ; 
MACE .ccececes sen ; es 0 
Iron Ore.—The consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore during January amounted to 5,042,792 tons, an in- 
crease of 78,277 tons over December. The amount con- 
sumed in January, 1925, was 5,241,992 tons. The 
amount of ore on hand at furnaces Feb. 1 was 25,412,- 
086 tons and the total amount at furnaces and Lake 
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Erie docks on the same date was 32,034,619 tons as 
compared with 31,153,594 tons on the same date a year 
ago. Furnaces in the central district consumed 2,777,- 
169 tons in January, a gain of 46,994 tons over Decem- 
ber. Eastern furnaces consumed 126,796 tons, a gain 
of 3319 tons and Lake front furnaces consumed 2,030,- 
200 tons, an increase of 36,473 tons for the month. All 
rail furnaces consumed 108,327 tons, a decrease of 8509 
tons. On Jan. 31 there were 186 furnaces in blast using 
Lake ores, a decrease of eight for the month. 


Ore Shipments.—All-rail shipments of Lake Supe- 


rior ore during 1925 were 1,436,320 tons, making a 
| movement for the year 55,534,812 tons, according 
rure ist tabulated by the Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Specifications are light, and 


juiry has come out for second quarter contracts. 


Producers expect that the present prices of $56, 
Youngstown, for sheet bars and small billets, and $35 
f irge billets and slabs, will be maintained for that 


delivery. 


Sheets.—Most sheet makers have taken a firmer 
ittitude on prices, and several of the larger producers 
ire declining to shade 3.35c., base Pittsburgh, on black, 
50c. on blue annealed, and 4.60c. on galvanized, and 
me of the mills are ready to quote these prices for 


the second quarter. While blue annealed sheets now 
ippear firm at the above price, concessions of $2 a ton 
are still being made on black and galvanized sheets. 
Little business ha been booked at the higher prices. 
Consumers are showing considerable resistance to 


ligher prices, and the test of the market is yet to come. 
No atten pt is being made to advance automobile body 
heets, which are quoted at 4.40c. The volume of sheet 
business shows improvement in releases on contracts, 
it there is not much new business. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts is fairly good, but there is little new buying, as 
orders are nearly all in specifications on contracts. 
Rivets are rather quiet. Although price concessions 
mn large rivets are reported in Pittsburgh territory, 
the leading local maker is holding to $2.60 per 100 lb. 


Strip Steel——An Ohio mill has opened its books for 
hot and cold-rolled strip steel for the second quarter 
it the prices now prevailing, and has taken some busi- 
ne for that delivery. Orders are rather slow, the 
demand from the automotive industry for strips not 


being so active as for sheets. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The Walsh Construction Co. has 
taken a general contract for a sewage disposal plant 
for Akron, Ohio, requiring 2000 tons of reinforcing 
bars. New inquiries are light and prices are unchanged. 





Warehouse Business.—The volume of business is 
quite heavy, and price on most items are firmer, al- 
though there is still some irregularity in sheets. 

Jobbers quote steel bar lOc. per lb.; plates and 
structural shay O« No 8 black sheet 4.10c.: 

No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.25 No. 10 blue an- 

nealed sheets, 3.25c cold-rolled rounds and hexa 

gE V0) flat nd square 4.406 hoops and 

band 3.85¢ No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib.; 

N 9 galvanized wire, $3.45 per 100 It common 


wire nails, $3 base per keg 


Coke.—Connellsville foundry coke has declined to 
$5.90 to $6.50 ovens, for the better grades, but con- 
ers are buying only when necessary as they do not 
hink that the price readjustment following the anthra- 
te strike is yet complete. Connellsville foundry coke 
prices are now down to a point which will probably 
illow very little Virginia or West Virginia foundry 
coke to come into this market. Connellsville heating 


e is now quoted at $4.50 to $5, ovens. 

Ohio by-product furnace coke for domestic use has 

lined further to a range of $7.50 to $8. The Feb- 
ruary price of $8.50 at oven for Painesville by-product 
foundry coke has been reaffirmed for March. 


Old Material—Considerable scrap is backing up 
because production is in excess of the demand. Yards 
have become filled with material which dealers have put 
n stock because of the holding up of shipments by mills, 
although a limited portion of the increase of stocks is 
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e} Ma down to $41, for 6-in. and larger pipe, but $1 a 

' : a i higher is being asked for the second quarter. Seve) 
ach r this grade lettings of large proportions are in sight. 

Youngs Coke.—The effect of the settlement of the anthra 
Sie eee Beinn of rings an ite strike is commencing to be felt. Birmingham ha 
Pees , $13.25, ven shipping some coke into Buffalo and Ontari 
ined This will cease, but nut coke deliveries to Detroit a1 
\ Chicago will continue for a while at least. Coke quot: 

. it now ions, however, still range from $5.75 to $6, ovens 


Birmingham 


Old Material.—The market remains weak, but pric 


ire nomina 


unchanged. Dealers are still rushing 


tracts, but little new business h 


t + f Birn gna 
hen $15.00 te $16.{ 
1.00 to 14 
13.00 to 13 0 
19.00to 20.00 
LS.00 tc 19.0 
14.00 14 
17.00 to 17 
17.00 to 17 
16.00 tk 16 
14.00to 14 
S.00 to ® 
ne S.00 te x 
of ] } 


Buffalo 


Plates Decline But Steel Output Is Heavy Heavy Pig Iron Specifications but Buying 


—Pig Iron Demand Better 


Light—Melting Scrap Down 50c 


BUFFALO, Feb. 23.—The pig iron market is steady at 
>21, base furnace, but new business is almost at a stand 
| so far as sizable tonnages are concerned. Pr 
lucers, however, are shipping very freely on old orders, 
and one local maker reports the heaviest specificatior 
( f any week in its history. 
W Two or three inquiries of size were before the mar 
ear the week, but these were withdrawn. Fur 
f ! 5 ce men‘believe that from 75 to 80 per cent of th« 
‘ ! und? have not covered for the second quarter, and 
vi ! ( hey expect a buying movement. Full silicon diff 
( ntial re being asked above the base price of $21 
larte} One furna juoting $22, base. on second quarte1 
( I & Rail ( ne fur leliver 
id ne & Sheffield Steel & Trot gros b. Buffa 
VV ra iron ‘¢ ina vepu 
- { A I} guile I rn $ 
i he H mn f tl ; + 
& Coal | red and blown it “4 ce 
21.0 
nquit ir 29.28 
f the S . ’ Finished Iron and Steel.—Most mills report a salt 
~ : ; 1 i ctor} ime of orders, but a slight decrease in in- 
ulr) no basic change to the market. Speci- 
atior are coming in freely. Bars are still quotable 
it 2.25 Buffalo, shapes at 2.165c. and plates at 2.065c. 
lhere has been a slight slackening in the buying of 
‘ull-finished sheets. A number of small fabricated jobs 
ive been placed but nothing sizable. Two reinforcing 
bs p for bids: 175 tons for a Buffalo garbage in 
tolled Steel.—R dd cine ind 150 tons for a filtration plant at Dunkirk, 
a semi-finished steel prices are holding, with 
ot. b ( $35, Pittsburgh, and sheet bars at $36, Pitts- 
( ’ R } il , 1 f 
ane rt ‘ shape ” 8 a0 a 
t ‘ I ealed sheets J OK 
rly Lt N 28 galvanized, 5.75 
' it 1.45) d-rolled rounds, 3.95c 
k wire yO 
ve Old Material.—One local mill will pay $15.50 for 
; Bu nelting steel, but this is the only market fot 
7 ’ n the territory. Stove plate is firm at $15, 
- ing offered by a Buffalo consumer which 
Cast Iron Pipe ter de e} ‘ ight approximately 3000 tons. Stove plate 
{ ! There are a few small sales of scrap among 
Qu ire firme) ! general demand is off. On orders about 
( lurin h rter bi ers have had to pay a little more than the 
- <I 
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market. Dealers’ stocks are depleted and production 
of scrap is not heavy. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 

Heavy melting steel 

Low phosphorus 

No. 1 railroad wrought.. 

Car wheels ery 17 

Machine shop turnings..... 11 

Mixed borings and turnings. 

Cast iron borings. 

No. 1 busheling 


Stove plate ... : aa dain 14.50% 
MM, eich. a' 4 dade a 6.07% 13.001 
Hand-bundled sheets 11.0 
Hydraulic compressed 

No. 1 machinery cast ‘ 


Railroad malleable 
No. 1 cast scrap 17 
Iron axles 
Steel axles 


Philadelphia 


Steel Business Shows No Marked 
provement—Pig Iron Off 50c. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 23.—Small sales of found 
ron for second quarter have established a price 50 
a ton below that which has prevailed on recent sales f 
prompt shipment. Inquiries for second quarter total 
ing several thousand tons now in the market 

further test of prices. 

The general trend of the iron, steel and scrap mat 
kets is toward weakness, although in the case of steel 
the tendency is not much in evidence. It is significant, 
however, that the volume of steel buying has not in 
creased, except in the case of plates, and ther 
suggestion of lower prices on some commoditi for 
second quarter in the report that at least one mill has 
offered bar contracts for that period at 1.90c., Pitt 
burgh, $2 a ton below the prevailing quotation. ‘ 
are intimations that building construction and railroad 
rolling stock requirements will take larger tonnag: 
of steel in March than has been forthcoming in the 
first two months of this year. Structural steel letting 
are few in number and involve very small tonnages, a1 
railroad buying has been below expectations. 


Im- 


~ 


Iron Ore.—An Eastern steel company is negotiating 
for foreign iron ore up to 250,000 tons. Swedish or 
is now quoted at about 9c. per unit, Philadelphia, w) 
some North African ores are obtainable at about & 
to 8.50¢c. per unit 


Ferroalloys.—There no demand worth noting f 
ferromanganese, but the price on both domestic and 
foreign alloy remains firm at $115, furnace é ird 


Pig Iron.—Bearing out buyers’ expectations, eastern 
Pennsylvania pig iron prices have declined slight; 
small sales for second quarter. Although iron for 
prompt shipment was sold within the week at $23, fur 


nace, there were coincident sales of small lots f € 
ond quarter at $22.50, and inquiries now in th irket 
aggregating several thousand tons are counted upon t 
bring a more definite indication as to what iron pro 
ducers may be willing to do for second quarter ba 
logs. With the furnace coke price at $3.75, and with 
indications that firm offers of $3.50 w 

fused, there was hope today that coke eco! i 


ter might decline to $3, and if such should prove to be 
the case, there would be a saving of from $1.50 to $1.% 


per ton of iron as compared with the first quarter cok: 
cost. Opinion in the pig iron market is that most 
all of this saving will be passed along to the consume! 
The Central Foundry Co. has inquired for 1800 ton 


No. 2 plain and No. 2X iron for its Baltimore } 
600 tons of the same grades for its Lansdale, Pa., plant 
for second quarter. The Essex Foundry Co., Newar! 
N. J., whose usual requirements for three months ar: 
about 2500 tons, has also asked for 
prices. These, with some other inquiries from the New 


second quarter 


THE IRON 


at $40, Pittsburgh, fi 


demand for other hot-rolled products 
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England and New York districts, point to the proba- 
bility that the second quarter price situation will have 
become clarified within the next two weeks. 


wing quotations are, with the exception 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
I idelphi and lude freight rates varying from 
$1.63 per gross ton: 
East. | N plain, 1.75 to 
See sil ‘ . $23.26 to $24.13 
East. Pa. N ea 2.75 sil. 23.76to 24.63 
East. Pa. No. 1X 24.26to 25.13 
Vireg ur No. 2 |} t 2.2 
| 7.67 to 28.67 
\ rinia N s 2 » sil. 28.17to 29.17 
i ive d ter Pa 23.00to 23.50 
iray tore 8.00to 23.50 
M I $.50to 24.00 
nace) 23.00 to 24.00 
( per t t 
na 24.00 


Billets.—Small sales of billets are being made at 
35, Pittsburgh, for open-hearth rerolling quality and 
r forging, although in some cases 


. 


mills quote 50c. or $1 higher. 
Plates.—Almost without exception, Eastern plate 
ls report a decidedly better demand within the past 


veek, this being a mark of improvement which applies, 
reason, particularly there has 
een no important change one way or the other in the 


The plate mar- 


tor me 


to plates, as 


et remains quite firm at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, the bulk of 
the rde1 wing of such small size as to afford no 
evere test of the price. The larger buyers are covered 
n <¢ I for the quarter. 


there is a 
structural 
onnages are conspicuously few. 


Structural Material. 


oll 
mail 


Although 
orders for 


fairly 
shapes, 
Some mills are 
rolling schedules which permit 


dd number of 


ninding piaces in their 


ich quicker rollings and shipments than were to be 
id a month or so ago. The price situation in the 
Philadelphia district is unchanged. Small lots range 
from 1.85c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, while large lots, when 
here are any, are obtainable from some mills at not 
ibove 1.80c., Pittsburgh It is Eastern mills rather 


than Pittsburgh mills, however, which are 


making the 


Bars.—Som«e f the makers of bars are trying to 


run down reports received from buyers that 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, has been quoted on second quarter con- 
tract The price for prompt shipment, which means 
two to four weeks, depending on mill conditions and 


the character of the rolling, remains firm at 2c., Pitts 
The order for 1200 tons of concrete reinforcing 
Philadelphia school buildings has been 
witched from one importer to After the 
award had tentatively made to one importer by 
the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Building 





another. 
bee n 
Engine 


Co., the general contractor, it was given to another 
importer who quoted a lower price, said to be below 
1.80c., delivered Philadelphia, duty paid. Bar iron is 


till quoted by Eastern mills at 2.22c., Philadelphia. 


Price cutting on 


Warehouse Business. steel prod- 





icts out of stock has to some extent disappeared from 
the Philadelphia market The prices given below, 
Vnic!r ire tor | aie li eT ni represent what most 
I ne per ire ng 
= i rY Lr 10 to 3 ) 
per b I pt i } 2.90 t $.20 
ind « I j edge at e< iror 
hed round edge l 
] t Dpiat “4 ~i! ind } er 
t pia ,-in t an 
r d ) ZA 5 0c DIAC ! t 
N 2 x { zed shee ‘ cag 
! } a ed teel bar 5 . 
Lp to 2.90 diamond pattern 
anu , 0 spring steel 
ed t l 4 jua 
‘ 1 teel hoor ‘ 
$ t t gage i ts j 
t te Tr 
Sheets.—In the pinio! f me sellers of sheets 
he price situation is le weak than it was a fortnight 
ago. However, there are still reports of quotations 
25 n black sheets and 4.50c., Pittsburgh, on gal- 
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THE IRON 


: Cincinnati 


Lower Freight Rates on Pig Iron—Buyers 
of Iron and Steel Waiting 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 23.—With pig iron buying pract 
standstill the local market is dull. Cor 


imers are adhering to a waiting policy and ars 
1r¢ nly enough iron to meet current need 
There has been only a comparatively small tonnage 


nd quarter iron sold, and dealers believe that sak 
stantially within two weeks. Pr 
on district are refusing to yield 

ressure exerted by consumers and will not bool 
Ironton. Alabama furnac 
begin active solicitation of secon 
rte rders at $22, base Birmingham, while Te: 


ne Inger 24 pase 


r that delivery is now being sold in sma 
es a ; oan 
> 0, base Birmingham. The only sal 
100 tons of malleable iron for a Colu 


QO , melter. The establishment of a new freig! 
Ironton and Jackson, Ohio, 


> 3° ron 
; ‘ 45 : ] } . } 
na ild prove beneficial to yutnern VU 
! i Vv rate represent i redauctior I 5 
I t rates of $ from |} ming 

j ‘ { 

l 2 S 69 

¢ 6.19 
¢ 17K ¢ “ . 
t g 


Q y y hle (nor ’ ) 


Reinforcing Bars.—No sales of consequence have 


e past week, and prospec for increase 
diate future are poor. Althougl 
’ rea é of price new billet baz 
re ‘ i , Cleveland, and rail ste 
? 7 ; 
Warehouse Business.—The volume of busines ! 
i ha ee? nsiderably below the level e3 
‘ 4 period ft rain and snow 
y du I ‘ 1? I ? i tne me 
nt li e weathe) is I ed br 
rease in order The moveme 
ne rell I ney il lS par l I 
Q ire unchanged 
Coke Prices of beehive coke declined steadily dur 
ind today furnace grades from New 
\ County fields are selling at $6, over 
34.50, ens, respectively. Cancellations have not 
Ss eral dealers had feared, becaus« 
were made to nearby consumers be 
roke seriously. Connellsville foundry 
39 delivered Cincinnati, but little of 
hest Ever t ng into this territory By ‘product foundry 
ric probably remain unchanged during 
I 
I f $2.14 fron Ashland 
‘ é ana $2 + from Wis 
New I \ we quote f.o.b 
) W 
una 
Finished Material.—Cor U2 idhering « 
t t t nd are refusi 1) 
l ney ( re vel 
) } } ed oO? ? 
( ’ T cy Y) al A 
( | t} ‘ » of tne 
i eC 1? icce tu The 
Pp tsl ul 
( I LLe TO! p 
\ few orders | 
) P rg! he mayorit 
( i oS 1uU atl I ( 
Struc lt i n eas 
A P ir? Sheets sf ‘ 
i B i e¢ ire elling at 25 
reh, witl on sions being made 
{ G I ed nec re quo ea a 
ise Pittsburgh. Moderate sales of 
en reported at 2.50c., base Pitts 
nere have been a few attractive orders, 
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however, which have been taken at 2.40c. 
better demand exists for black sheets at 


Pittsburgh. One producer of sheets in 


operated at 85 per cent of capacity dur 


week, while another mill averaged 90 pe 


this territory 
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A slightly 
1.40c., base 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


the past seaboard Buys 3400 Cars—Total Ordered in 
Week Is 4904—Inquiries for 2762 


- cent. Mill 


are scheduling their operations to conform to the 


ume of fresh business coming in from w 
The wire market is unchanged, with comn 





Sea rd A Line bought 38400 of the 4904 


CeR » We@RK ; ’ 4} ; = Btn . th 
iered au neé é week, While three otner 


. . 
on wire 


soe ae Se x ; ‘ ) } I Southern Railway is asking 
bringing $2.65 a keg, Pittsburgh or Ironton, and plain ead he total 
. # : s ! l ? tne naultr s Dring tne tov 
wire $2.50 per 100 lb., Pittsburgh or Ironton. Fab: irs and r inquiric g the tota 
| abril Q : } rarket oT 
cators tate that the number of fresh ! é ; yo : 
{ } 1? } uy } + 
which they are bidding is below norn for oe a 
. ( N R ive rdered 24 
the year 
né epail Feb. 1 totaled 
( I 1 jobt Y r i i c : 
2 20 per b.: reir rei = bar * { * I in I ne, according 
4.25c.; bands, 3.95¢.; shay 3.4 ! ( S American Rail- 
old-rolled rounds and he ons S ‘ = OT ‘ 
4.35c.; open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 5.7 N \ vee" yt Car 
10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60 No. 2 icl ! ] i was a de 
4.10c. to 4.30c.: No. 28 galvaniz 9 3 
5.40c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3 p me dau 
wire nails, $2.95 per keg base ems ited 
$2.25 per keg; chain, $7.55 per 10 b. bas g 
round head rive $3.75 base sn ] 
cent off list. Boiler tubes, prices net per 1 
welded steel tubs 2-ir $18 4-in., $38 sea 
2-ir $19; 4-in., $39 5 
Old Material—The market has weakened 
and, in the absence of sizable sales, prices are 1 ; 
Mills are asking for suspension of shipm¢ 
eases. Activity has been confined to small pur S 
foundry grades. Heavy melting steel 1ot $ : 
with demand at a low point 
We quote dealer 
nati 
j G 8 Ton 
Heavy meltirz t box 
Scrap rails 
Short ratle Q 
Rela gz rails 27.00 to 27.50 
R I : 4( 
Old car whe 
N 1 r 
Railroad 4 t 
\eri tural 1 
heet clippir 
( amy] 1 bundled 
Per Ne Lo? 
Machine shop ‘turnir gs 
No. 1 machinery cast 
No. 1 railroad cast... 
iror ixies 
N I N 
Pips and fi 
N 1 bushelir 
Mixed | I £ 
St I 
Bral s ¢ 
~ ~ SRI Tt 
REINFORCING STEEL 
» r{e > rT nr A —T 
Awards of the Week Total 2318 Tons and New 
Contracts Up For Bids 1490 Tons 
| 1ding TOON ter for a Baltin 
A ‘ ad ot reint Y oO l 
wl ew ? TQ) a ] 14 \ ' 
t 1 
} Mi 
10 Di I 
i 
Bieat 6 I ‘ is i . : iti Toe 
: Some Reductions in Detroit Scrap 
l market on old material 
, rings 
T ind 
i » : 
Pp ‘ 
‘ ff pr ‘ 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


The Week’s Prices 


T 7 ols 
New Y ork 
N VV y hn ~ 

vn what little 

eUs e quiet. 

‘ } } rv littl 

+, tive at 

1lé wit! 


Copper. O i Well 
YQ T 
n 

| r ] nT 4 y 

pplied the sma irrent 
{ d ed, at which level some metal 

t t 

! m eir April 

( 14.3742 

iin t le? Ne 

s rd Fé we ( large, amount- 
with some estimates as high as 2000 
5 the es were 700 tons with about 50 
nd on the t lowing days about 

! hands « d Spot metal continue 

S so t ‘ Ie ! de ery Nat 

€ f na fFebr il metal are 

( mall demand for these positions 
¢ 1 in tl last week was mostly 
Apr f Phe nion evails that 

I I M: h delivery Or 

Ne M I nee Thursd , Fel 1s 
r damper on the market with the follow- 
! tions limited to 50 tons. In the opin- 
( ! ll market is not impos- 
r tne ro! atistical position. It is 
t it, with tl rid sible supply, less 
n Feb. 1, than on Jan. 1, with the proba- 
I ntra yn March 1 and a furthe 
n Ay he lice f hicher 
ful fills In any event it is difficult to 
high the arket may go with prices 
ly Spot Strait tin today 
1.75¢e., New York, with buying only mod- 
eeds the highest quotation last year of 
N 12. In London today quotations were con- 
r than a week ago, with spot standard 
94 Ts. 6d., future standard at £283 15s. and 
St ts at £294 12s. 6d. The premium of nearly 
tandard over future and the nearly equal 
th spot standard and spot Straits tin are 
irprising features of the London market. In 
he quotation today was £287 or nearly the 
veek ago. Arrivals thus far this month 

en 3900 tons with 7790 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—New buying is light but consumption is still 
with production approximately keeping pace 


leading interest 


wit} 
continues to quote 9.15c.. New 


its contract price, and is apparently supplying 


The 


of the demand in tl territory In the outside 
market prices in the West are a little lower at 8.90c. t 
8.95¢e., St. Louis, for early delivery 
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Zinc.—After a further recession of prices to clos 
7.45c., St. Louis, in the last week, the decline lx 
caused by lack of demand, quotations have tu 
higher until today prime Western is quoted at 7.7 
St. Louis, or 8.10c., New York. The higher prices 
said to be due to a stronger market abroad and to 
siderable activity in the last two or three days by d 
on this Domestic buying has not impro 
due largely to the inactivity of galvanizers in the 


+ 
Al 


ers side. 


Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quots 
with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel 
9c. per |b. 
(\ntimony.—The market is quiet. Chinese metal f 
and February-March arrival is quoted at 21c., Ni 
York, duty paid, with February-March shipment at 20 
duty paid. 
Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent purs 
obtainable as ingots at 27c. to 28c. per lb., delivered 
Old Metals.—Business is good and values in 
copper and brass items are firm. Dealers’ selling pri 
n cents per lb., are as follows: 


heav3 nd crucible 13.7 

heavy  &  . eee eer 13.2 

I ght and bottoms 12.h 

I ir composition 10.00 
I i assmwue 9.0 
I s UE aa /bvk cain beet Gin a ee aS 404 
; I r sit turnings 9.2 
I | rnings 9.37 

i, } OE Ta agatha a ngs aa oa aaa, tg ea 8.56 
at Rh eeeeevrerneeeeneneeree eee eeeeeeeee 7 UU 
Z, 5.00 
0.5( 

~ in in 0.5¢ 


Chicago 


Fes. 23.—The market continues dull with copper 
and antimony unchanged in price. Zinc has declined, 
falling off of export business and also to the 
fact that production shows further gains over cor 
sumption. Tin shows added strength and has ad- 
vanced in’a fairly active market. The old metal mar 
ket is without feature and prices of all commoditi 
are unchanged excepting aluminum, which has eas 
ff. We quote, in carload lots: Lake copper, 14.75 


AC LO A 


tin, 65c.; lead, 9.10c.; zinc, 7.65c.; in less than cal 
load lots, antimony, 24c. On old metals we quote cop- 
per wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 1lc.; co} 
per bottoms, 9.25c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 8 


lead pipe, 8c.; zinc, 5.25c.; pewter, No. 1, 37c.; tir 
foil, 44c.; block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 19.50c.; all being 


dealers’ buying prices for less than carload lots. 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


All brass and bronze products were advanced %‘ 


11 


per lb. as of Feb. 5. So also were copper products. 
Zinc and full lead sheets have not been changed in 
nine weeks. For New York warehouse prices se¢ 
page 612. 


List Prices Per Lb., f.o.b. Mill 


sper and RB 8 P d 
Pe 100 Lb jllowed on 
of 500 Lb. or Ove 


1Cte 


Freight Up to 


Shipments 


Hig bras 19% 

Copper, h olled 22% 

Zit ; 12 

Lead (f t ts) lie 

less Tubes 

High brass 3 84 

Cop] 241% 
Rods 

His bi 167% 

N s 19% 
5 

{ er 16 bee 

H bi 19 <« 
‘ Roll 215K 
I Bras Tubing 27% 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 
The carload freight 
the Mississippi 
Louis on 


allowed to desti- 
River and also 
shipments to destina- 


ate is 


east of 


nations 
allowed to St. 


tions west of that river. 
Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide.. 37%4c 
6 re aires 48c 


Machining 


34c 
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PERSONAL 


Heeenenenannnnes canecsveneenannecevensocecrssenenoeneenaneansatnsascuisacatensgneniencaasennenniens 


pitunenveneenunensensassantnanens sense 


Frederick I. Sanderson was elected first vice- 
president of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land, at the annual meeting Feb. 16. He has been a 
director since the Wellman-Smith-Owen engineering 
interests of London, England, acquired a large interest 
in the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., about 18 months 
ago. John H. Bode, who succeeded E. S. Church 


. as 
president last year, was reelected and also made a 
member of the board of directors. Former Senator 
Atlee Pomerene was added to the directorate. N. R. 
Fairlamb was reelected treasurer and Fred Stadelman 
was made secretary. In 1904, when 22 years old, Mr. 
Sanderson joined Jeremiah Head & Son, at that time 
European agents for the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
He also was secretary of the Otis Steel Co., Ltd., then 
controlled in England. When the British company, 
Wellman, Seaver & Head, Ltd., was formed in 1905, 
Mr. Sanderson became its secretary, and in 1917 was 
elected its managing director. When this company 
was merged into the Wellman-Smith-Owen Engineer- 
ing Company, Ltd., he became a director and commer 
cial manager of that company. He is also a director of 
the Wellman-Smith-Owen Société Anonyme in France. 
Mr. Stadelman, who has been with the company for 20 
years, has been manager for some years of the New 
York office. He studied law at the New York Law 
School and engineering at Columbia University, lives 
at Great Neck, Long Island, and was one of the or 
ganizers and for 12 years secretary of the Machinery 
Club, New York. 


C. G. Bigelow, formerly chief engineer South Side 
Works, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts 
burgh, has become associated with the Columbia Steel 
Co., Butler, Pa. He was with the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. before going with the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation. 


James E. MacMurray, of the Acme Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed by President Coolidge as a 
member, from Illinois, of the National Advisory Con 
mission to the Sesquicentennial International Exhibition 
Association. The exposition opens in Philadelphia on 
June 1, 


John S. Sammons has recently been appointed sale 
manager of the Beardsley & Piper Co., 2541 North 
Keeler Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Sammons was formerly 
general manager of the Art Lamp Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
and prior to that was a department manager for Albert 
Pick & Co., Chicago. 


George Matheson, Jr., vice-president, treasurer and 
general manager Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been elected a director of Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 
Pittsburgh. Charles McKnight, Jr., metallurgist Inter- 
national Nickel Co., New York, has been elected to the 
place made vacant through the death of his father. 
Howard Evans, president Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, is another new member of the board of 
directors. J. Ramsey Speer, Donald Baum, J. E. Fa 
well and H. V. Blaxter, retiring directors, have been re- 
elected. J. Ramsey Speer has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the company, Donald Baum as _ secretary- 
treasurer and J. C. McFee as assistant secretary. 

A. L. W. Walsh has been elected president Lynch- 
burg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., succeeding the late 
Lawrence H. McWane, while Fred W. McWane, gen- 
eral manager for six years, has resigned. 

Clifton McKenna, assistant sales manager Russell 
& Erwin division, American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn., has resigned to take effect about 
April 1. He plans to take a long rest before reentering 
business. 
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James E. Wallis, who has represented the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H., in Japan for several 
years, is to leave shortly for London and Paris and will 
make his headquarters in London. 


M. Schiller has been elected vice-president in charge 
of accounts and purchases, Superheater Co., 17 East 
Forty-second Street. W. F. Jetter becomes treasurer 
and assistant secretary; Bard Browne was appointed 
assistant to vice-president in charge of sales and ser- 
vice, and T. F. Morris, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. All of these men have been long associated 
with the company. Mr. Schiller joined the company in 
1910 when it was organized as the Locomotive Super- 
heater Co., and has served in various administrative 
and executive capacities. Mr. Browne came in 1914 
and has been actively identified in the application of 
locomotive superheaters and feedwater heating devices, 
serving in various engineering, sales and_ service 


capacities, 


Edward F. Geer has been elected vice-president 
Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Clinton R. 
Rossiter. Mr. Geer is a director of the American 
Ship & Commerce Corporation, the Atlantic Mail Cor- 
poration, and the East Brooklyn Savings bank. 


Henry F. Pratt has been appointed sales manager 
American Oxygen Service Co., 225 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York. His headquarters will be in New 
York. He formerly was eastern manager for the Com- 
pressed Gas Corporation. 


A. Westenberger, manager of the iron and steel 
department of Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Frankfort, 
Germany, is in New York at the Plaza Hotel, where 
he will remain for a few weeks, to make arrangements 
or extending the firm’s export business in pig iron. 
Mr. Westenberger says that industrial conditions in 
the Frankfort region of Germany are showing a steady 
mprovement 

Herman Steinkraus has recently assumed the rep 
resentation of Bridgeport Brass Co. products, both 
warehouse and sales, in the Cleveland territory \ 
graduate of Western Reserve University, he has han- 
dled sales and organization work in managerial ca- 
pacities for the Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, the Advertising Club 
hat city and the national secretary’s office of the 
National Young Men’s Business Clubs. For eight 
years he was with the Osborn Mfg. Co., from which he 
resigned recently as general sales manager. Mr. 
Steinkraus’ continuous sales experience was interrupted 
only by his service in the World War. He enlisted as 
a private and was promoted to captain after being 
awarded the D. S. C. in the Argonne. 


> 


Fred W. Lorentz, at one time with the New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Co., New York, and for seven 
years secretary and treasurer of the Union Iron Works, 
Hoboken, N. J., has joined Philip T. King, 50 Church 
Street, New York, dealer in used locomotive cranes, 
as a salesman. 

August A. Malik, of the Schoeller-Bleckmann Steel 
Corporation, Vienna and Ternitz, Austria, accompanied 
by George S. Tower, of the Erie Steel Corporation, 
New York, spent several days in Milwaukee during 
the past week, inspecting shops and conferring with 
manufacturers, 

J. E. Heeter has been appointed manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the Diamond Power Specialty 
Corporation, Detroit, manufacturer of Diamond soot- 
blowers. Mr. Heeter succeeds M. J. Miller, who has 
been transferred to the Detroit territory (page 319, 
THE Iron Ace, Jan. 28). Mr. Heeter was associated 
with Mr. Miller in the Philadelphia district for many 


years. 
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<smond. formerly with the Philadelphia JacoB HAIscH, said to have been the invento 
4 (‘y soil le Steel Co. of America, barbed wire and to have been one of the oldest 
Philadelphia district manager of presidents in this country, died at DeKalb, IIl., of »» 
: ladelphia. monia. He would have been 100 years old on M 
: 9. On Jan. 20, 1874, he obtained his first patent 
automatic machine for barbed wire manufactur 
: — Se me was born in Baden, Germany, and came to this 


) ] é ( 
~, try with his parents at the age of nine. In 184 
. ace Po a eft his parents’ home in Ohio and went to Del 
\ ' itie? te! LO! Vlli DE UNE . : re: ; 
vi ; County, Lllinois, as a carpenter. While building w 
Ohio and Wiscon . 


T y 


fenc farmers he conceived the idea of ba 
West Wa ngtor : : : a ha 
wire. At about the time of Mr. Haisch’s invent 


© *'S similar wire was invented by Joseph Farwell G 
and I. L. Ellwood. The rivalry in the marketing 
a the two products resulted in litigation which ra 
Beaver for years. Glidden, Ellwood and John W. Gat 
~ in partnership. The courts never decided which 
: R the original 


W. Towner, former president and general 


I retary iger Steel Barrel Corporation of America, 29 B: 
ay, New York, died recently of pneumonia in 
| & try aY ; 
= ae Staten Island Hospital, that city He was bor 
A . . “a : a 


Pa ! Sil. 


ee a ee W. E. PEASE, conservative member of Parlia 


a ro! Darlington, England, died recently. He wa 
OBITUARY lescended from a family of Quakers 


After graduat 
Rate Ne t Cambridge he became an iron merchant at Middl 
ough, later becoming chairman Cleveland Bridg 
Pike Mi , Engineering Co., Lt., Darlington He superintende 


' the construction of a steel bridge over the Zambe 
: : ; River in Africa. He held a prominent position 
T 
in ivva ne l eeded ‘ 
> , ’ ‘ nset Iron Co 
I al | : ead ¢ 
l ! s He a wa ; : : . 
Nat 11 Bank of Newbury, Wells River, Vt.. WILLIAM W. KENNEDY, superintendent of pipe 


Cort Grinding W Cort nf tae mills, Riverside works, National Tube Co., Benwood, 
a I a 2 I I rit er, . » . . . 1 . . 
Q a 12h and W. Va., died at his home in Wheeling on Feb. 19 


Pike Mfe. ¢ i! len cae He was 60 years old and a native of Scotland. He 
2 had been identified with the Riverside works for 44 
a eal tarting as a boy and working up through 
; al to the position he held at the time of his dé 
>ERTSC!I WENTZ. esident Americal 
Vi + « 
1a ; eo ae 1 PI a CHARLES V. SLOCUM, at one time president Nat 
2g ail iain rn Sent. 4. 1872. at ~—™ Wheel Co., Pittsburgh, died at his home in tl 
;, ; ity on Feb. 21. He was with that company f: 
 Phillips-Andover Academy and 44, time of its organization until he retired fron 
During the World War he served = ‘% ; aap ae 


H presidency in 1905, when a combination wit! 
lal corps. He was presi 1 Vv ‘mr © 

; ; Cn aa Rochester, N. Y., company brought C. T. Chapin 
Virginia il w iro. , a director ot t! ; . 


i the head e 4} 
‘ 4 1} . : 


I ( Phil he head ‘ ie company. He was a native of Gra 


a an Institut ae Sala EDWIN J. RENSHAW, founder and president N 
E ee le) Meet Maker, See Plate Washer Co., Philadelphia, died Feb. 19 
i. ~ "his home, 2129 North Gratz Street, after a brief 
J ness. Mr. Renshaw, who was well known in Penn 
Shin ie 5 we sylvania it the iron industry, formerly _ lived 
, Lebanon, and in Montreal, Canada. He went 
iy “ae oe “yy = oO Philadelphia 15 years ago. He is survived by M1 
rat (.N. J.) Wenera OsDIt: > 


, pial Renshaw and by three married daughters 
nti ed last 
. : Stay, I titute 7 ae 
re J BERTLEY ARNOLD, 429 Wellington Avenu 
and Was it ears old . 1 » ° . ’ ‘ 
ae Raps antago a Chicago, formerly salesman for the Illinois Steel Co 
aa Ne ae ~~ died Feb. 12 at Long Beach, Cal. He was 56 year 
sf lea am d. He is survived by Mrs. Arnold and a siste1 
I id eal aad 
tment } Ro) 3 
member of ¢ N i iain PHELPS JOHNSON, chairman of the board of 4 
ay OD lai cae Sie tae rectors Dominion Bridge Co. and its former president 


Healt .— i as died Feb. 20 in the Royal Victoria Hotel, Montrea! 
, a tie was born in 1849 and was educated in public and 
privat in Springfield, Mass. He entered 


employ of D. L. Harris & Co., engineers, as office b 
ON WHITNER e-president Virginia ind later went to the R. F. Hawkins Co., becam«¢ 

Os» at Roa Va., Feb, 10. ef engineer, and in 1870 took the same _ positi 
born And AL: tS50 N Aug. 15, with the Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton, Ohio. He 

: ps Kensselaer Poly id no small part in the development of bridge 

t 1885. Hi id been as ated wit truction during the period when the use of heavi 

Bridge & Ih e i695, first in rolling stock by the railroads compelled the aband 
een = g ol it B ng- ment of the wooden truss. He went to the Toront 
- a narge of tne Bridge Co. in 1882, and three years later was ass 


ated with the Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal, which 
( t in indertook the erection of the famous Quebec Bridge 
racting cross the St. Lawrence Rive 
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FABRICATED STEEL 


January Bookings 21 Per Cent Off from Decem 
ber but Ahead of January, 1925 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 2 
tural steel in January, 1926, made by 179 
capacity of 264,545 tons, totaled 156,935 tons. accor 
ing to reports received by the Den: rtment * 4 


3.—Sales of fabr 


merce. The January bookings were therefor: ) 
cent of capacity compared with 75 per cent 
in December. Computed bookings in January 
present year were 179,950 tons. Shipments f 
month represented 69 per cent of the capa ty ot fir 
reporting this item, computed shipments for the 
industry being thus 210,450. 


Structural Steel Awards Show a Gain and 
Inquiries Also Are Larger 


An improvement in the structura 


Which has been lagging since the first of 
reflected in the week’s report ot ont 


nearly 35,000 tons, while new work up f 


ose to 32,000 tons. Among the award 
tons for New York subway work, about 7200 


ofts and other buildings in New York and 4 

for a building in San Francise Work o1 | 

ire being submitted includes 5000 tons for a power 
station in Chicago; 4900 tons for buildi 
University of Chicago; 6000 tons for a Ns Ox 

iffice building: 2500 to 3000 tons for an Ores 

line; 4000 to 7000 tons for « San Diego, ‘ 


Awards follow: 
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Discuss Machine Tool Costs 





Builders at Regional Meetings Also Take Up 
Installment Sales and Research— 
One Exposition Favored 
YOSTS. expositions, research, uniform practice and 
( nst ent selling were topics discuss d at regional 


n¢ f the National Machine Tool 
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Car Company Loses Damage Suit 
t Returned for Carnegie Steel Co. in 
) Action Growing Out of 
Steel Contracts 
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ings also endorsed the idea of studying the reaction 
between quotations and orders, if data can be procured. 
It was recognized that this is experimental, but th 
fact that inquiries precede orders makes it appear lo- 
vical that if records are made of quotations, the trend 
of these quotations ought to forecast the trend of 
orders by some material time interval. It seems likely 
that statistics of quotations would be of high value t 
the industry in forecasting its actual business opera 
tions. 

In re to expositions the general sentiment was 
that excessive exhibiting should be discoutaged. It was 
thought that the association’s committee on expositions 
be supported in their investigation of the question of 
having an association exposition in 1927, and if this b: 
found feasible the members should confine their exhibi 
tions for 1927 to this one show. 

Considerable interest was shown in the question of 
research. Both meetings were glad to hear that the 
Cincinnati group were active in connection with the 
University of Cincinnati and it was indicated that fur- 
ther reports on this activity as it develops, would be 
welcome. Uniform practices were discussed and the 
ideas of standardization of drawings, motor dimensions, 
and contracts taken up at the other regional meeting, 
were endorsed. 


gard 


Installment Selling of Machine Tools Discussed 

The question of installment selling was raised at 
the Cleveland meeting. It was felt that installment 
elling might perform a function in the way of ex 

nding the market for machine tools, but it was also 


recognized that such sales should be made with all pro- 
per credit safeguards, and that the cost of the accom 
modation involved should be properly compensated. It 


was pointed out that a mere counter rate of interest 
for the time out is not adequate compensation; that 
other industries very well organized for installment 
i do not find themselves able to safely operate 
without a higher charge than a current rate of interest 
There would appear to be reason for organized study 
f the actual facts and possibilities of installment 


machine tool industry, and it was sug 


gested that this topic could well form a part of the 

program of the spring convention. 

furl ir material in complete sets, and that this wa 
dons tha «+ 1 


eel company shipping shapes, bars and 
sufficient quantities of plates so that 


ars ould completed. In refutation the de- 

ndant introduced testimony alleging that no such cus- 
pre l 

The car company showed further that the Carnegie 

Steel Co. during that period contracted with the Ral 

n Steel Car Co. for the building of 1500 coke cars 

1 furnished the material for these cars at a time 

en the Pressed Steel Car Co. was not getting suffi- 

cient plate tonnage to complete work on hand. The 


Carnegie Steel Co. alleged that war conditions arising 


the early part of 1917 made it necessary to provide 


ore cars so that it would have an adequate supply of 
coke for its operations, and that the contract with the 
Ralston Steel Car Co. was a necessary step to keep its 


plants running at full capacity. 


On Sept. 24 


24, 1917, the date on which the fixed prices 
established by the War Industries Board became 
effective, the Carnegie Steel Co., it was shown, had 


shipped all but about 3600 tons of the plates specified 
Pressed Steel Car Co. for delivery prior to that 
Between the dates of the contracts and Sept. 24, 
1917, the spot market for steel plates rose to 8c. a lb. 
and the Pressed Steel Car Co. asked damages in the 
‘mount of the difference between this price and the 
price established by the War Industries Board, claiming 
that the plates should have been delivered while the 
higher price prevailed. In defense the Carnegie Stee! 
up among other things that war conditions and 
1e demands of the Government, which took precedence 
over private contracts, were the causes for the delayed 
deliveries. The jury returned a verdict of no cause of 


by the 


date 


Co. set 


tr 


+ 


tion. 


} ° 
’ ? 9] 7 
Phe rial of 


ac 


the case took over two weeks. 
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DEMAND CONTINUES FAIR 





Machine Tool Buying Shows No Increase 
But Is Well Sustained 





In Some Quarters It Is Predicted That February 
Sales Will Show an Increase Over 
Those of January 
HERE is a fairly well-sustained demand for ma- 
T chine tools, and in some markets it is predicted that 
the total volume of business this month will exceed 
that of January. A large part of current business 


consists of single machine orders from widely diversi- 


New York 


NEw YORK, Fel 
ACHINE-TOOL buying continues in fairly t 
isfactory volume. The past week has brought 
to light no large buying, but there is a fair nun 
ber of orders for single machines Considerab 


business from the New York Central Lines 


pending, and no action has been taken on the 
small list of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
The International Motor Co., Allentowr Pa ha 


bought two spline milling machines and one hand 
milling machine; the Greist Mfg. Co., New Haven 
Cqnn., a_ vertic il surface grinder the Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., two automatic milling 
machines; the New York Air Brake Co New 
York, two hand milling machines; the Cleveland 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway (the Bis 
Four) a journal turning and axle lath 


Landon P. Smith, Inc., recently organized with capit 
stock of $100,000, will manufacture at Irvington, N. J., 
Red Devil line of glass cutters’ and glaziers’ tools formerl) 
manufactured by the Smith & Hemenway Co Landon P 
Smith was president of the Smith & Hemenway Co. until 
was sold to the Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y., but 
making the sale he retained the rights to manufacture he 
Red Devil line of tools 

The Electric Welding Co. of America, foot of Court 
Street, Brooklyn, is in the market for used bending rolls 
minimum capacity 12 ft., with drop-end housing, belt 
motor driven 

The Hoff Vending Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has been incorporated to distribute vending machines 
which are being manufactured for this company on a con- 
tract basis. 

The Heat Treating Co., a Delaware corporation, has re- 
cently been organized and holds the patent rights to equip- 
ment designed for the distillation of petroleum oils, frac- 
tional distillation of chemicals, etc. A license agreement 
has been completed between the Heat Treating Co and the 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., for the manufacture 
and sale of this equipment. The address of the Heat Treat- 
ing Co. is in care of the Doherty Research Co., 67 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Carr Brothers, Inc., 65 Broadway, New York, is in the 
market for complete equipment for making automobile and 
railroad steel springs, preferably used. 


Bids will soon be asked by the American Meter Co., 105 
West Fortieth Street, New York, for a four-story plant, 76 
x 100 ft., at 563 West Forty-seventh Street, to cost about 
$190,000 with equipment. Beverly S. King, 18 East Forty- 
first Street, is architect. 

The Coldak Corporation, care of the J. G. White Man- 
agerment Corporation, 43 Exchange Place, New York, manu- 
facturer of automatic electrical refrigerating machines and 
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fied industries, but there is a sprinkling of larger 
orders and the outlook for more liberal purchases by 
some of the railroads is promising. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is reported to have 
ordered 50 wire enameling machines of special design 
and 43 textile machines from a Defiance, Ohio, manu- 
facturer. Other automobile buying has not been con- 
spicuous, but the Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., is 
expected to issue a large list within the next week. 
Two orders for automatic lathes received by a Cin- 
cinnati builder total 13 machines. 

The Florida East Coast Railway is expected to 
close within a week on its recent list but the Illinois 
Central has postponed its contemplated purchases until 
March. 


ad Kv fa tock issue of $3,960,000, the 

ds to be used t uc re the property and patents of 

the Multicold Co., and for extensive increase in manufac- 

turing facilitle John H l’ardee, head of the White or- 

nizatior is president of the Coldak Corporation; C. M 
Burnl vice-president 

The Sin Petroleum Co., 120 Broadway, New York, has 

ithorized the construction of a new refining plant at 

Smackover, Ark., with initial capacity of 2500 bbl. per day, 

approximately $1,500,000 The company will also 

build a gasoline refinery in the same section with output of 

14,000 gal. per day Thomas W. Streeter is chairman of the 


board 


Charles D. King 15 Liberty Street, New York, patent 
attorney, is making inquiries for a small motor-driven 
blower, positive blast type 

The Standard Oil Co. of New York, 26 Broadway, En- 
gineering Department, has awarded a general contract to 
the J. L. Burke Corporation, 51 West Sixty-sixth Street, for 
i two-story storage and distributing plant, 60 x 90 ft., at U 
and Fifty-fifth Streets, Mill Basin, Brooklyn, to cost about 
$65,000 A service and repair garage for company trucks 
will be built at the same location 

The Consolidated Gas Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York, has filed plans for a four-story boiler plant and gas 
producer works, 43 x 218 ft., at Hunts Point and East Bay 
Avenues, Bronx, to cost $175,000 with machinery. J. F. 
Hunter is company architect 

William Shary, 22 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
architect, has completed plans for a six-story automobile 
service, repair and garage building, 100 x 100 ft., at 213-19 
Fast Ninety-first Street, to cost about $200,000 with equip- 


The Hudson River Foundry Co., Lansing Avenue, Pough- 

epsie, N. Y., is considering the erection of a two-story ad- 
dition, 45 x 76 ft., to cost about $45,000 

The Prest-O-Lite Co., Ine., 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York, manufacturer of acetylene apparatus, etc., Is said 
to be planning the erection of a new branch plant on 
Stewart Avenus Atlanta, Ga., to cost $165,000 with equip 


Frank Braun, 29 Hamilton Street, Albany, N. Y., is con- 
sidering the erection of a three-story automobile service, 
repair and garage building on Hamilton Street, to cost ap- 


proximately $300,000 with equipment 


The Grasselli Chemical Co., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, manufacturer of industrial chemicals, etc., with plants 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and other States, is arranging 
an increase of about $2,000,000 in present capital, a large 
part of the proceeds to be used for plant expansion and 
equipment installation. Headquarters are at Cleveland. 

The Somerville Iron Works, Somerville, N. J., manufac- 
turer of cast iron soil pipe and fittings, has leased about one 
acre at Quincy Avenue, S. E., and East Ninety-fifth Street, 
Cleveland, as a site for a new factory branch and dis- 


tributing plant Plans will soon be drawn for proposed 
buildings. 
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The Crane Market 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 23 

ACHINE-TOOL business as a whole seems 
have been a little more lively the past week 
than earlier in the month, and February sales will 
show a gain over January. While some dealers 
report business quiet, several local machine-too] 
manufacturers are booking a fair volume of orders 
mostly for single machines and coming from widely 

diversified industries. Demand for turret lathes 
holding up very well. Planers are in fair demand 
Manufacturers of punching and shearing machinery 


Ati 


are getting a rather satisfactory amount 
tool business from fabricating sho; Pre 
rather quiet, the call being almost wl 
machines. Electrical equipment is n 
well. 

The Owen Bucket Co., Rockefeller Build 


will need a few tools 


hortly The General Electric ( has purel 
Whitney jig boring machine 
artment in Cleveland Che Lit La n e W 
‘hio, has an inquiry out for $000 
he Cleveland Planer Co. has taken an ord fr 
‘hio for a 36-in. x 12-ft. plane: The Davis Tool Er 
ng Co., Detroit, and Frederick Col né&S I 
ch bought Pratt & Whitney )-in. eylind rinder 
The Owens Bottle Co., 1401 Nich Buildir 
has placed a general contract with tl Rust Er 
Co., 511 Ross Street, Pittsburgh, for two tw 
120 x 436 ft., and 120 x 612 ft., respect 
‘o., Nicholas Building, Toledo, are the rchitects 
The Gluntz Brass Foundry Co., 05 East Fift 
Street, Cleveland, has awarded a contract for tw 
undry additions, 60 x 126 ft., and 24 x 30 ft 
The American Fork & Hoe Co., Keith Building, Clevelar 
having plans prepared for additions and alterations 
Ashtabula plant, at an estimated t of $14( 
The John H. Fitch Co., 102 Wick Avenue, ¥ 
vill shortly place contracts for a three-story, ¢ 
arage. Shank & Fisher, 6007 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
the architects 
The Union Metal & Mfg. Co., Canton, O has pur 
the plant and equipment of the Canton Standard Mf 
The Union Company will operate it as plant } 
The Rex File Co., Newcomerstown, Ohio, has let nti 
r the construction of a new plant and when i 
nove its equipment from the present factory at N¢ 
N. J The new plant will be ready f 
April 15 and will be devoted to the manuf 
ind files. Alfred Heller is manager 
Buffalo 
BUFFA I 


ONTRACT has been let by the Yawman & |! é 
Co., 1099 Jay Street, Rochester, N. } manuf 


of steel filing cabinets, sat 


Sons Co., Central Trust Building, 





basement addition, 60 x 121 ft., t t $l 
Hinchman & Grylls, Marquette Build t 
tects. Gustav Erbe is presi t 
The Bronzo Alumina Corporatio! ] W 
manufacture! f 
plannir 
at its |} 
Slag Ct 72 | 
ntract to } 
for re j 
recently partially destroyed |! 


$150,000 with equipmer 


+ 





The Republic Metalware Co Alabama St 





has plans for exten I 
story factory. Hudson & Hud 





. 
architects. C. W. Wells is president 
| he Federal Ice & Coal Co., 761 Ker t 
Zz Buffalo, is considering the constructior f 
ne manufacturing plant to cost $f wit 
.@ The Board of Trustees, Cornell Univers t p 
A plans the installation of pumping equipmer 
4 with a new water supply system att tit 
appropriation of $175,000 has been made 
The Board of Education, Endicott, N. Y., is conside 


the installation of manual training equipment in its 
posed union high school on Main Streé estima t 


ore 
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),000, for which plans are being drawn by T. I. Lacey 


& Son, Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y., architects. 


The Howe-Bassett Co., 23 Stillson Street, Rochester, 
ce. ie plumbing equipment and supplies, is considering 


the erection of a one-story shop for pipe-cutting, thread- 





‘ 
ng, et« Horace W. Jones is vice-president 
The American Co 1807 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffal has asked n general contract for a one- 
ry addition to i sable iron plant, 100 x 300 ft., 
st $100,000 with equipment L. A. Hardin, 1335 Main 
Street, is architect The company will also make altera- 


nd improvements in a present one-story building 

t the same works 360 x 580 ft., to cost about $50,000 

will be asked early in March for a one-story addition 
Bond plant on Rano Street, 150 x 225 ft 

Tt Board f Ed tion, Dansville N. Y., plans the 

t tior f manual training equipment in its proposed 

and isement gh sch ] estimated to cost 


r wil h bid will be asked on a general con- 


s Martin C. Miller, 70 West Chippewa 
Is 
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r j rive ne} f l x 
: tt T iz t of throat 
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Detroit 


DeTroiT, Feb. 23 


[ ! iggir Tool C Highland 


t st $50,000 with equipment R. Arthur Balley, 92 Peter 
‘ : 
Str t. Detroit ire architects 

The Premier Warm Afr Heater C Dowagiac, Mich., is 
iid to be considering the erection of a one- and two-story 
iditior 100 x 100 ft with portion of structure to be 

juipped for storage and distributing service 
rhe joard of Education of Breitung Township, Iron 
Mountain, Mich plans the installation of manual training 


to th 


posed additlior he local high school, 
reported to cost $200,000 F. E. and G. F. Parmelee, Iron 


Mountain, are architects The present school is located in 
the Kingsford Heights section, a suburb 
The Detroit Stoker C Monroe, Mich., will remove its 
uundry business fro1 I viling Green, Ohlo, to its Monroe 
vorks, wl will be arranged to accommodate the Increase 
s will be provided for the employment f about 60 
the wy foundry 


The Ira Lee Suction Cleaner Co., 2821 Brooklyn Avenue, 
etroit, manufacturer of vacuum cleaners and parts, has 








tentative pla for the first unit of its proposed factory at 
Bay Cit Mich to cost about $40,000 The main works 
f the company will be located here, and other units will 
tructed iter 
The North American Co., Cleveland, operating electric 
ht i power properties, has acquired the Iron Mountain 
ht & P Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., and the Niagara 
t & Power C Niagara, Wis., in the peninsular sec 
The new owner is considering plans for extensions and 
the installation of additional equipment Additions will be 
made in the transmission system. 
The Hannah & Lay Milling Co., Traverse City, Mich., 
has plans under way for rebuilding the portion of its mill- 
g plant recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 
$7 00, including machinery. 


The Consolidated Bollers, Inc., Chicago, manufacturer of 
boilers for domestic service, has negotiations under way with 
the Chamber of Commerce, Benton Harbor, Mich., for the 

tablishment of a local plant. The company proposes to 
erect a new building, remove present equipment to this site 
ind install additional machinery for considerable increase 
in output. The entire project will cost about $100,000. 


The Bay City Dredge Works, Inc., Bay City, Mich., 
manufacturer of dredges and heavy machinery, is said to 
be considering a one-story addition to its plant, 60 x 110 
ft., to cost $40,000 with equipment. W. S. Ramsay is presi- 


The National Tool Salvage Co., Detroit, has been or- 

ed t ake over and consolidate the Tool Salvage Co. 
and the National Grinding Co., both operating local fac- 
tories. Plans are under advisement for expansion. Frank 
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George Ferguson, Thomasville, Ga., and associates hav Ronald Harri Birch Cliff, Ont., works superintendent 
_ — . : Lona if arrison sircn il L., ) S § > . 
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Current Metal Prices 


from Stocks, New York 


On Small Lots, Delivered 


r the convenience of small- 


f ryan prices are £1 
lot | juirements do not run into mill- 


iot Duyers whose ré¢ 


§1Ze orders 


The prices which are quoted below are those 
which small lots may be bought, whether from 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and prices on large s| 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under “I: 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 
limits of s é ther items of a given group are 
de ble f the base price. 

Bars, Shapes and Plates 
Per Lb 
Bars 

Refi n bars, base price .3.24¢. 
Swe I ‘coal iron bars, base.. 00c. to 7.25c. 
2 il se price 14c, to 3.24c. 
NP ANIEOD:. ccc 6 e's wacacoe wan 6a% Wa .4.49c¢. 
DO ORD CUNO: oc ckiccs cepa Shite ees bana haw en 3.99c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
f Si‘ 24c. to 3.54 

Char s gles and tees under 3 in. x % in. 
>. 14e, 24 
24 34 

Merchant Steel 

Per Lb 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger 3.30c. 


(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger).. .3.65c. 
a 








Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger ..........0sse0. 4.20c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard ...... .6.25¢. 
Open-hearth spring steel ......... 4.50c. to 7.00c 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
Rounds and hex 4.00c. to 5.00c. 
Squares and flats % 4.50c. to 5.50c. 
Standard tool steel, base price ................ 12.00c. 
eee BE) .15.00c. to 18.00c. 
Special tool steel .. ; .20.00¢c. to 23.00c. 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten .......... 70c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Lb 
No. 10 3.89% 
No. 12 . .0.94¢ 
No. 14 . .3.99¢ 
SD nis a State Sion ay a wie ewes ibe td cia eae 4.09c 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Long Terne 
Cc. R. One Pass Sheets 
Per Lt Per Lb 
N Ne 4 20 5.75e. 
N ! | 1.35 5.90c. 
. 1 40c¢ 6.05¢e. 
N 8 1.50¢. 6.35e. 
N 1.70e¢ 6.85c¢. 
( anized 
Per Lb 
N 4.60c. 
N 4.75c. 
N : 1.90c. 
N + 5.05¢e. 
N 5 20c. 
5.50c. 
6.00e. 
: Wide, < higher per 100 lb 
We lded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Ga Black Galv 
% in. But 46 9 % in. Butt.... 4 +19 
&, in. Butt 5] 7 3, in. Batt.... 23 i. 9 
1-3 in. B 53 9 1-1% in. Butt 14 + 6 
2%-6 ] 48 35 | 2-in. Lap 5 144 
7 & 8 in. Lap 44 17 3-6 in. Lap... 11 L. § 
11 &12in. Lap 37 IS | %-12 in. tap... 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 
Mach , cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, fiat head iron, 


ine DOIts 


7714, 20, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

Steel Wire 
| PRI 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 
Bright, basic ..... sania ai nate so oe piece . -4.25¢e. 
Annealed, soft kee eek ce Oe S666 0.6) Sb bo bo O80 OS 4.50c. 
Galvanized, annealed ‘ct eRe 
Coppered, basic ...... a hs tale 5 ao 


soft Bessemer 


Tinned, 


+Regular extras for lighter gage 


. .6.15e. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


ERIE OR. Coe ceeews unten eae 19%c. to 20% 
PRemreh ANNI MUNRO. cicnencaid' oe betes ws eo -195éc. to 205%c 
PAVE: (ccu<ccelpaecen whe we ceased 16%c. to 17% 
ee TENA ONE on a wwe we eicic'n BRC ES 2T¥%c. to 28%: 
es CO GORINIONE ois ncicedewenneow 23%c. to 24%c 
Copper tube, seamless ...............24%¢. to 25! 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%c. per 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14x20 

Grade Grade | Prime Seconds 

“AAA” “A” | 80 Ib. .$6.15 $5.90 

Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib.. 6.30 6.05 

14x20 14x20 100 lb.. 6.45 6.20 

IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC.. 6.65 6.40 

IX.. 12.85 IX.. 7.85 7.60 


IXX.. 
IXXX.. 
IXXXX.. 


14.40 
15.75 
17 


.00 


12.55 IXX.. 9.00 
13.85 IXXX. .10.35 


15.05 IXXXX. .11.35 


Terne Plates 


8.75 
10.10 


10.85 | 
11.10 


14x 20 
a; ORE bin wic.o:c:0 sin 0100 48a neoe $7.75 to $8.00 
I ORIN os ab os wood deuiecwaws .-10.00 to 11.00 
IC—30-lb. coating ...... Said aaa heen ale 12.00 to 13.00 
ipa eh, TRIN od sew ene beside kee 13.75 to 14.25 
Pare OEE: k's oaa/nan le wealan sw kb ese alee eee 10.50 
rin 
RAE WRENS 2s See oc ie Gdn eases a eee 66c. to 66%4¢ 
I ar he Pee ae Gia era nee ae rele ate a el 69c. to 69%ec 


RR UR a ca 5h gap em in elec wpveonie BROAN SOO 15*4 
on re Pee ea rn tor are 15 4c 
PEE. 1 5 Ng wine. ¥ie a Sh. he OSB ee Rie Gibre ae eke 15 <¢ 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
WOOT DUE acc tkvacigndeeeunnad wanes 83%4c. to Ye. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks...... 18%c.; open, 13%c. 
Lead and Solder* : 
RAR OEE on Sais nbita me amnieeed wu 10c. to 11 
NY RR i a Nake ek ae ae cas 12c. to 15 


Solder, % and % guaranteed 
No. l solder eee sseceseeeces 


Refined solder 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ng to composition. 
Babbitt Metal i 
a ce ge | a a irre 68c. to 72c. 
Commercial grade, ner Ib. ......6ccccccccess 30c. to 35c. 
Antimony : 
AERO ki cba coe sak wea wee ewes ean 23l%c. to 20 


Alaminuam 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), ingots for remelting, per Ib....30c. to 30%2c 


Old Metals 


The market is strong and values are firm. Deale! 

buying prices are as follows: 

Cents 

Per Lb 
ORNS, WEAVT CRUCIIID 565 6 s4as i009 wes wees 12.2 
Copper, heavy wire ......... vinbeinta nGhiaueis soerelete ba’ 12.00 
Copper, light DOLGGME. ....6.0..06 6 ccccccvicstensowe Jet 
RPE SERIE oer os tacit MWe KS OO ase Oa eee (20 
ee Ee eee ern eae more a a 6.2 
Heavy machine composition ............-e+e28% ge 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ...........secceeses 5.0 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings .....---- 8.00 
OE EE acnacca ei akkak ee ee esaRanit tats te™ 8.00 
EOE MOOR ros od vadid'e bEM EE EM KBAR KS ORAS REE DHS 6.00 


A i 
Cast aluminum 
Sheet aluminum 
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